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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


Tue Union Chargeability Bill has passed the House of 
Commons, and its fate now rests with the House of Lords, 
It is to be hoped, for the sake of the House of Lords itself, that 
its decision will be favourable to the measure ; or the enemies 
of the Upper Chamber will be able to say with justice that 
the interests of the labourer are least regarded in an assembly 
composed almost exclusively of great landowners, If the 


relief, their case will be bad indeed. Under the present system 
of “chargeability” it is certain that the labourer may be 
treated very harshly without any breach of the law being 


committe}, A bad landlord is tempted to keep him at the 
distance of at least one parish from the scene of his daily 
work, so that when his ability to work fails he may not 
become chargeable to those who profited by his labour, A 
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and consequently would not be affected by the passing of the 
new law. The only landlords whose interests would suffer by 
it, are those who cannot resist the temptation to save their 
own poor rates by wasting the health and strength of the 
labourer, Some of the opponents of the bill argue that tle 
labourer cannot possibly benefit by it, and statistics are 
quoted on both sides which prove nothing, except that 
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anything. One thing is certain, that, as the law stands, the 
art of keeping poor rates down is the art of keeping cottages 
down, The way to keep cottages down is to pull them down 
as soon as they are empty, and never to build them up again ; 
and this, in many parts of the country, has undoubtedly been 
done to a very great extent. As much as possible has been 
got out of the labourer, and as little as possible given in 
return, The agricultural bees cannot be killed off when they 
are no longer wanted; but, in many cases, those for whose 
benefit they have made the land productive care no more for 
them when their toil is once at an end thanif they had ceased 
to exist. Nolaw can compel a proprietor to behave humanely 
to those who work on his estate ; but the great object now is 
to changea law which holds out inducements to mean, selfish 
landowners to behave unfeelingly. A few country gentlemen 
grumble at the measure as an uncalled-for interference with 
the relations now existing between labour and property ; 
which is only another way of saying that they claim 
the right of doing what they please with their own 
houses and land, They can still exercise this right, 
however, when the bill has become law. They may still, 
if they think fit, pull down every cottage on their estates ; 
but there will be no sort of advantage in doing so, and the 
labourer will, no doubt, be allowed to remain in the parish 
where it is his lot to work, where, whether he leave it or not, 
the landowner will all the same be taxed for his support, 

Besides depriving the bad proprietor of the temptation now 
existing to destroy the cottages of the peasantry, it would be 
very desirable to devise some means for encouraging good and 
liberal proprietors to provide labourers with cottage accommo- 
dation of a superior kind, The great evil now is that, when a 
landowner lays out money on cottages, he is obliged to do so 
at his own personal expense, and not at the expense of the 
estate, If the possessor of a life interest in an estate could 
make charges upon it for building cottages, as he can now for 
draining the land, the permanent welfare of the peasant would 
perhaps be more seriously considered than it is now. At 
present, unless a proprietor be both very rich and very liberal, 
it is scarcely to be expected that he will make sacrifices for 
the peasantry on his estate by which his successors, as well as 
himself, will profit, but of which he alone will have to pay the 
cost, 

It appears from the last American news that the United 
States Government look upon the civil war as at an end, 
but that there is, at the same time, some chance of a 
renewed resistance on the part of the Confederate troops 
now in Texas. It is to be hoped that the leaders who 
are still holding out are only waiting for conditions, and 
that the terms accepted by General Lee will be offered to 
and accepted by every Southern commander who has not 
yet surrendered. The reports of an intended American 
expedition to Mexico prove to be, in a great measure, un- 
founded. An expedition of filibueters may, and probably 
will, be got up; but it appears certain that there will be 
no official interference in Mexican affairs on the part of the 
United States. General Rosecranz has publicly disavowed 
the project so confidently attributed to him ; but we learn from 
his speech that the army of Juarez is being largely recruited 
in America, and, if the illegal enlistment be allowed to con- 
tinue, France will be compelled to protest against it. Some 
of the French official and semi-official papers are already 
complaining on the subject, and it is said that an explanation 
has been formally demanded from the United States Govern- 
ment, It is not likely, however, that any serious steps will be 
taken until the Emperor returns from Algeria, A statement 
made, a few days ago, by the Patric, to the effect that an 
admiral was about to proceed to New York with orders to put 
a stop to this recruiting business at once, has since been 
explicitly contradicted by the Patrie itself. Indeed, if the 
Americans chose to continue it, a single ship, even though 
commanded by an admiral, would scarcely deter them, It 
would take a fleet, at the very least, to do so, 

if the official papers of France are unsafe guides as to the 
intentions of the Imperial Government, the remarkably inde- 
pendent journals of America afford no clue whatever as to 
the policy of the United States, Otherwise, we should have 
to prepare for an invasion of Ireland, with which the New 
York Heraid, among other journale, threatens us in case the 
demands made upon the British Government in connection 
with the Alabama should remain uncomplied with, Our 
American contemporary gives us full warning, and 
publishes a long account of the manner in which the 
Irish in the United States are being organised, The 
organisation is, we are told, being extended to Ireland 
iteelf ; and American readers are gravely assured that 
sixty-five thousand Fenians are being secretly drilled on 
the tops of inaccessible mountains and in the depths of un- 
fathomable valleys, Thisis, of course, very absurd. But the 
projects of the Fenians are not only amusing ; they are also 
alarming. If we should at any time find ourselves at war 
with France, or with the United States, the Fenians would 
not be able, perhaps, to get up a formidable insurrection in 
Ireland, but they would have it in their power to excite very 
serious troubles, The Zimes, in republishing the account of 
the Fenian organisation given by the New York Herald, 
affecta to ridicule it ; but if thousands of Irishmen could be 
found in the United States to fight for the Federal Govern- 
ment, is it unreasonable to suppose that large numbers 
would be ready to do battle for their own country if 
an opportunity of striking a blow against England should 
really present itself? Whether their unfortunate country 


would profit by their interference, is quite another question. 
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The existence of an organised body of Irish emigrants on the 
other side of the Atlantic, maintaining the same attitude 
towards us that the emigrants from Poland maintain towards 
Russia, is a serious danger, against which England can only 
guard herself by remedying every just complaint that the Irish 
in Ireland may yet have to make. The Fenians do not, it is 
true, aim at redressing grievances ; their object is to avenge 
wrongs. But a really contented population could never be 
moved by stories of wrongs done to their ancestors some 
generations ago, 


INTERNATIONAL REFORMATORY EXHIBITION. 

On Friday, the 19th inst., an interesting display of the work of 
industrial echools from all parts of England and the Continent was 
formally opened by his Roysl Highness the Prince of Wales, at the 
Agricultural Hall, Islington. The building was crowded in every 
part not devoted to the exhibition, which was displayed in the 
galleries and main centre hall with considerable effect and good 
taste. Their Excellencies the French, Turkish, and Prussian Am- 
bassadors and the Saxon Minister were present, with Count Maffei 
to represent the Marquis d’Azeglio, the Italian Minister. His Grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Earl of Shaftesbury ; the 
Right Hon. W. Cowper, M.P.; the Hon, Arthur Kinnaird, M.P. ; 
with the Lord Mayor, Mr Sheriff Dakin, and Mr. Sheriff Besley, 
were also on the dais, round which the fine orchestra rises at the north 
end of the hall. In this orchestra the children of the various 
schools in connection with the Reformatory and Refuge Union were 
ranged to the number of nearly 1000, afid, before the arrival of the 
Prince, gave a selection of choral music, which was listened to with 
marked attention and elicited the applause it really well deserved. 
The chorus, “ Thanks be to God,” is worthy of special mention for 
the exquisitely good time in which it was rendered. Shortly after 
four o'clock his Royal Highness arrived at the building, and was 
received by the Primate, the foreign Ambassadors, and tke Earl of 
Shaftesbury, and proceeded at once to the platform, where his ap- 
pearance was hailed with the utmost enthusiasm by the audience. 
After the National Anthem had been sung, Lord Shafcesbury, as 
President of the Refuge Union, read an address to the Prince expla- 
natory of the purposes of the Exhibition, to which his Royal High- 
ness replied in appropriate terms, Prayers were then offered up by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, after which, and the einging of a 
hymn composed by the late Prince Consort, his Royal Highness 
declared the Exhibition opened. The following extract from Lord 
Shaftesbury’s address will explain the object of the Exhibition :— 

The object of this Exhibition is to call general attention to the necessity for 
such efforts and their manifest benefit to the world, and to encourage those 
who in various countries are striving by practical means to help large 
classes of their fellow-creatures, and so to fulfil a public duty too often 
neglected ; while it is only of late years that such efforts have been sys- 
tematised by the establishment of special institutions, and have been seconded 
by enlightened legislation, their good results have been speedily manifest in 
an undoubted diminution of juvenile crime, and by many thousands of living 
examples preserved from evil or restored to honest ways. The value of 
industrial training is generally acknowledged by the managers of foreign 
institutions, designated as these are by so many various names. Some are 
called *‘ Industrial Institutions,” others ‘ Colonies,” ‘ Depots of Mendicity,” 
“ Houses of Correction,” “ Asylums,” “ Kinder Gartens,” ‘ Talitha Cumi,” 
and by other titles more or less descriptive of the 200 separate establishments 
represented here to-day.” 

The Prince, accompanied by the most distinguished visitors, by 
the managers of the Exhibition, and the secretary, Mr. Charles, 
carefully went through the hall and galleries, inspecting each 
branch of the varied display. Although called a reformatory 
exhibition, the display was so far from being confined to the indus- 
trial efforts of the inmates of reformatories, that, in fact, their con- 
tributions formed but a very small portion of the entire show. It 
was really an exhibition of the industry of schools and refuges in all 
parts of the kingdom, and of similar schools in Syria, Portugal, 
Austria, Prussia, France, Belgium, Switzerland, Egypt, and, indeed, 
in almost all parts of Europe. As might be expected, among such 
a variety of articles brought from almost all parts of the world very 
many were interesting and curious ; some of them remarkably good ; 
and all, without exception, had the unusual merit of being marked at 
very low prices. This was especially the case with the articles sent 
from Wirtemberg—chiefly carved wooden ornaments, almost 
all of which were bought within an hour after the Exhibition was 
opened. An original feature of this display was what might be called 
its process department, where little boys of various working refuge 
schools and unions showed practically their skill in the branches of 
manufactures in which they have been severally educated. One of 
these little detachments, representing the Ragpickers’ Brigade, was 
exceedingly interesting, and not less so were the net and mat making, 
printing, &c., of the children from the Home for Little Boys at 
Tottenham. In all these the Prince seemed to take a kind and 
hearty interest, and purchased so liberally as he went along 
as to make it a matter of wonder what he could possibly 
want with writing-tables, desks, wardrobes, and, indeed, all 
sorts of articles of furniture. Nor when thus selecting 
some of the best things in the collection did his Royal Highness 
forget the Princess of Wales, for whom he purchased some exquisite 
specimens of lace and crochet work. A careful inspection of the 
contents of the whole building having been made, the procession 
which accompanied the Prince returned to the dais, when, the choir 
having sung “God bless the Prince of Wales,” his Royal Highness 
bowed and departed amid hearty demonstrations of affection and 
respect. With an exhibition formed from the industrial efforts of 
upwards of a hundred schools, each of which contributes many 
hundred articles, it is of course impossible, in a brief notice, to 
attempt any description of the objects shown. It will suffice to 
say, therefore, that the whole was really interesting ; not only interest- 
ing but original, both in its idea and in the way in which it has 
been carried out. The Exhibition was closed on Thursday, after 
having been visited by large numbers of persons of all classes. 


WAGES MOVEMENT IN THE LONDON BUILDING TRADES.—A movement 
is now on feot amongst the workmen in several branches of the building 
trade in London for the purpose of procuring an advance of 6d. per day on 
the present rate of wages, based on the following grounds ;—-The increased 
and increasing cost of house and room rent ; the high price of butchers’ meat 
and other provisions ; the general prosperity of the trade; and the fact that 
in nearly all the provincial towns the wages of the building operatives have 
been advanced from 2s. to 3s. per week, in many cases bringing up their 
wages to the standard paid in the metropolis, The initiative in this move- 
ment has been taken by the stonemasons, who have adopted a memorial, to 
be sent to the master builders of the metropolis, requesting an advance on 
their — rate of wages of three farthings per hour, or about 3s, per week. 
A reply to this memorial is requested by the 26th inst. Other trades are 
moving in the same direction. 


THE PUNISHMENT OF THE SOUTH.—Mr, Wendell Phillips, in a speech 
recently delivered at Boston, said :—‘ Let us remember no cause, however 
infamous, was ever crushed by punishing its advocates and abettors. All 
history proves this. There is no class of men base and coward enough, no 
matter what their views and purpose, to make the policy of vengeance suc- 
cessful. With regard tothe dozen chief rebels, it will never be a practical 
question whether we shall hang them. Those not now in Europe will soon 
be there. Indeed, after paroling the bloodiest and guiltiest of all, Robert Lee, 
there would be little fitness in hanging any lesser wretch. Government has 
exchanged prisoners and acknowledged its belligerent rights. After that, 
gibbets are out of the question. A thousand men rule the rebellion—are the 
rebellion, A thousand men! We cannot hang them all. We cannot hang 
men in regiments. What! cover the continent with gibbets! We cannot 
sicken the nineteenth century with such a sight. It would sink our civilisa- 
tion to the level of Southern barbarism. t would forfeit our very right to 
supereede the Southern system, which right is based on ours being better 
than theirs. To make its corner-stone the gibbet would degrade us to the 
level of Davis and Lee. Banish every one of these thousand rebel leaders— 
every one of them—on pain of death if they ever return. Confiscate every 
dollar and — ed a caseal, pore sefrm world and their followers will see 
are necessary il the ceeds ©, dangerous State rights, and secession, 
Banish Lee with the rest,” aap ae ‘ 
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FRANCE. 


Much excitement has been caused in Paris by the news of the 
movement in the United States for an invasion of Mexico by dis. 
charged soldiers under the pretence of emigration. Tue policy 
likely to be pursued by the Emperor, whose return from Alverjy 
is anxiously looked for, is discussed with great interest. By som: 

arties ‘it is thought that he ought to withdraw his support from the 
Heperor Maximilian, and, of course, the French troops from Mexico, 
and so wash his hands of the whole affair, This, it is said, is the 
opinion of M. Fould, Minister of Finance. Others, again, hold that 
the honour both of the Emperor and of the country are involve i, 
and that retreat is therefore impossible without a struggle to main. 
tain the order of things in Mexico which France has set up, The 
Government journals, however, are endeavouring to allay the 
popular excitement on the subject by asserting that the enlistment 
of a “few emigrants” is an incident of no waterial importance, 
The journals further assert that Admiral Didelot, who is about to 
leave for America, has received no special instructions, and merely 
goes out, in regular course, to relieve the Admiral at present in 
command on the West Indian station. Meanwhile the Emperor 
appears to be going through an amount of business in Algeria that 
speaks well for the state of his health. The officials at Toulon have 
been informed that his Majesty will land there about the end of the 


month, 
AUSTRIA. 
It is stated that the Emperor of Austria will certainly visit Pesth 
early next month. 
The Vienna papers of fray J announce that the removal of the 
exceptional state of things in Hungary is imminent. The Croatian 
Diet will assemble on the 17th of July next. 


THE DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES. 

The Patriarch of Constantinople lately dispatched a Bishop to 
Bucharest to make a declaration that the law of civil marriage, the 
secularisation of convent property, and the institution of a national 
Roumain Church, as decreed by Prince Couza, are contrary to tho 
doctrines of the Greek Church, and liable to the penalty of excom- 
munication, Prince Couza, however, ordered the Bishop charged 
with this mission to be conducted back to the frontier by gendarmes, 


THE UNITED STATES. 


We have advices from New York to the 13th inst. 

General Canby reports that General Dick Taylor surrendered, on 
the 4th inst., on the same terms as Lee, This makes an end of all 
Confederate armies east of the Mississippi. 

Kirby Smith, who commands west of the Mississippi, had pub- 
lished an appeal to his soldiers, dated Shrieveport, April 21, denounc- 
ing Lee’s surrender, and exhorting them to stand by their colours, 
He says that his resources are ample to protract the struggle until 
foreign aid arrives, or until such time as they can secure terms 
worthy of a proud people. Texas papers state that upon the receipt of 
the news of the surrender of Lee’s army mass meetings were held at 
Springfield and Houston, at which it was decided that the Con- 
federate trans-Mississippi Department was sufficiently vast and 
replete with resources to repel invasion and establish its inde- 
pendence ; it was therefore resolved to support President Davis and 
to continue the war. Official information had been received at Wash- 
ington that a steamer loaded with cannon and ammunition, which 
left Havannah on the 29th ult., had successfully run the blockade 
of Galveston, Texas, 

General Halleck had notified that all persons found resisting the 
Federal authority in his department after the 20th would be treated 
as robbers and outlaws. He had also instructed his subordinates to 
impress upon the freed men that, though privileged to select their 
own oe and make their own contracts for remuneration, 
re 1 be compelled to labour for the support of themselves and 

‘amilies. 

General Banks, at New Orleans, and General Washburne, at 
Memphis, had prohibited paroled Confederate soldiers in their de- 
wesc y from wearing the Confederate uniform or carrying arms. 

neral Thomas had directed his subordinates to notify ali Con- 
federate soldiers in his department that they must immediately 
surrender, or be treated as outlaws. 

It had been semi-officially announced that, previous to the final 
reduction of the Federal army, a grand review of the entire force 
would take place on Manassas Plain, Virginia, To that end the 
several armies of occupation, as they were recalled from the sceues 
of their recent operations, were concentrating near Alexandria. 1t 
was said that a standing Federal army of 150,000 men will be 
maintained—consisting of one corps of volunteers, one corps of 
regulars, and two corps of negroes. 

Johnston formally surrendered at Greensborough on the 29th ult. 
Captain Semmes was included in the surrender, Johnston’s fare: 
well address to his troops calls npon them to observe the terms of 
surrender and become peaceful citizens, and says that their courage 
and noble devotion during a long war have won the admiration of 
the people. The surrender of Secretary Mallory is denied. 

Mr. Stanton, under date of Sunday, the 7th, directs the immediate 
release of all prisoners of war, except officers above the rank of 
Colonel, who, before the evacuation of Richmond, desired to take 
the oath of allegiance to the Federal Government. The oath is to 
be administered to them, and gratuitous transportation to their 
homes furnished by the Government. 

President Jonnson had issued a proclamation declaring the 
belligerent rights of the Confederates at anend, warning all nations 
which after sufficient time shall have elapsed for his proclamation 
to become generally known ehall grant the hospitalities of their 
ports to Confederate cruisers, that it will become his duty to exclude 
the vessels of those nations from the ports of the United States, and 
to adopt such other measures as may be deemed advisable to vin- 
dicate the national sovereignty. He also issued an order prohibiting 
all persons appointed to authority under the Confederate Government 
from continuing the exercise of such authority, and providing for 
the establishment of loyal State government in Virginia. 

President Johnaon, in an address to the coloured population, had 
said that he trusted the time would come when all the coloured 
people would be assembled in one country best adapted to their 
condition if it should appear that they could not get along with the 
whites. He declared that man could not hold property in man, 

Governor Vance, of Northern Carolina, in a proclamation, dated 
Greensborough, the 28th ult., declared that since the surrender of 
the principal Confederate armies farther resistance to the Federal 
forces could only result in useless bloodshed; he therefore pro- 
hibited assemb! or actions calculated to cause excitement, and 
exhorted the disbanded soldiers to return to their homes and exert 
themselves to preserve order, Should, however, his commands be 
disobeyed by lawless individuals, and it became necessary for public 
protection, he called upon the true soldiers of the State, paroled or 
not, to unite in arresting or slaying the offenders, In conclusion, 
he avowed his determination to do his utmost to restore the civil 
authority of the State. 

Governor Aiken, of South Carolina, had been unconditionally 


A military commission had been appointed to try the persons 
charged with complicity in the assassination plot, and had com- 
menced its — The proceedings were conducted with closed 
doors, though di + te report of such portions of the evidence elicited 
as the Attorney-General deemed proper for publicity was to be 
officially furnished to the newspapers. The press universally de- 
nounce the ome of the trial, Mr. Howard, who was some time 
since confined in Fort Lafayette for forging a proclamation in the 
name of President Lincoln, has been appointed official reporter 
to the commission, Sanders, one of the persons denounced by the 
President as accessory to Mr. Lincoln's murder, has issued an address 
to the people of Europe, styling Johnson's proclamation mendacious 
and rhs andy He t conclusive testimony will be sent 
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to Europe, proving that it is founded on forged papers and suborned | change—one point on which it is impossible 


Jacob Thompson, another of the accused, had denied 
e of or complicity with the Booth conspiracy. 

avis had not been captured, When last heard of he 
Hancock County, a little north-east of Mil- 


testimony. 
al] knowled 

Jefferson 
was at Powell Town, 
ledgeville, Georgia. A cl ty 
prevent his escape. W ashington despatches state that his complicity 
fe the plot to assassinate Mr, Lincoln can be proved conclusively ; 
put this, of course, must be taken for what it is worth, The 
New York ‘Tribune understands that Mr. Davis is penniless. 
Colonel Clark, of the Southern army, who was captured by one of 
the Union scouting parties while endeavouring to escape from 
Richmond on one of the last trains from the doomed city, asserts 


| the 17th of May, 1809, he ordered his Minister for Foreign Affairs to present 


A close watch was being kept on the coast to | 


that he was in charge of all the specie which was removed from | 


Richmond; that when his train broke down, and he found it im- 
possible to get it on the track and off again, seeing the Union forces 
approaching, he ordered it to be set on fire, and that all his efforts 
to save the specie were unavailing ; that the soldiers broke open the 
kegs, and, amid the excitement and tumult, soldiers and citizens 
appropriated ali there was. He asserts that he knows that no other 
amounts of specie, not in the pockets of its owners, were taken from 
Richmond. He states, further, that the amount has been vastly 
over-estimated, and confirms the statement heretofore made by 
General Grant, that it amounted only to about 200,000 dols. 

The enlistment of military emigrants for Mexico still continued, 
and large numbers of men and officers were said to be already 
enrolled. General Rosecranz was reported to be at the head of the 
movement, but he had emphatically disavowed it in a speech before 
the Massachusetts legislature. A Mexican emigration company had 
been formed in New York, with agencies throughout the United 
States, and had advertised for naval and military emigrants, The 
New York Herald publishes, but does not guarantee, the correctness 
of the following particulars :—“ The managers of the company will 
avoid violating the neutrality laws. Emigrants are invited to settle 
in Sonora, under the authority of a special invitation from Juarez, 
‘They will be furnished with weapons to defend themselves, 
Common emigrants will receive 10U00dole. each and one hundred 
acres of land ; captains and colonels an additional romney and land 
compensation, according to their rank. Ortega, the chief agent of 
Juarez, is supplied with the necessary funds, and has the aid and 
sympathy of many prominent wealthy citizens in New York.” The 
Republican press generally discountenanced the scheme, and 
attributed to the Democratic journals which support it a desire to 
involve the United States in a European war, as a diversion in 
favour of the Democratic party, who hope to restore the South to an 
influential position in the national councils, Mr. Seward was opposed 
to all breaches of neutrality, and it was not feared that complications 
would arise from this cause. Mr, Seward was said to have openly 
expressed himself in this sense to Mr, Johnson and the Cabinet. 


MEXICO. 

News) rs from the city of Mexico of the 27th ult., and Vera 
Cruz of the 2nd inst., received at Havannah, states that the 
Republican Mexican forces, encouraged by the probably earl 
termination of the war in the United States, had redoubled their 
efforts against the Imperialists, re-occupied Monterey and Saltillo, 
and were gaining advantages in other quarters; also that they were 
assisted by considerable bands of adventurers from the United 
States, The Emperor Maximilian, who had set out from Mexico 
upon an excursion, received the news of the evacuation of Richmond 
and tbe surrender of Lee at Orizaba on the 29th ult. He im- 
mediately returned to his capital, and dispatched an Ambassador to 
Washington, ; 


SPEECH OF PRINCE NAPOLEON AT AJACCIO. 

PriNcE NAPOLEON, in inaugurating the Bonaparte Monument at 
Ajaccio, Corsica, made a most remarkable speech, which has caused 
a profound sensation in France, and, it is said, both greatly puzzled 
and displeased the Government, the members of which are alleged 
to have been completely at a logs, in the absence of the Emperor, to 
know what to do with the firebrand thrown out by his Majesty’s 
cousin, It appears, however, that the Prince's discourse has not pro- 
duced on the Emperor the effect anticipated by the Empress Regent 
and the Ministers. His Majesty has taken the matter very coolly, and 
probably thinks that the democratic vehemence of his cousin will 
rally round himself the more backward Conservatives. The Court 
is said to be angry, because the Emperor is not as angry as itself ; 
the Prince, because the Court is angry and the Emperor indifferent; 
and the Ministers, not knowing whether, in disavowing the Prince, 
they may not in reality be disavowing their master, are as angry as 
the others, The following is an abridged report of the speech :—- 

Having given a biographical sketch of the Bonaparte family, the Prince 
proceeded to review the life and acts of Napoleon I., and this brought him, 
almost at the outset, to speak of the Continental blockade directed against 
Eng!and as “ the true tource of the misfortunes of the empire.” ‘“ Picture 
to yourselves,” said the Prince, ‘the position of Napoleon in 1810: he is 
ruler of the kingdom of Italy and the Illyrian provinces; he reigns by his 
kinsfolk over Spain, Holland, Westphalia, and Naples ; he directs the Con- 
federation of the Rhine, of which he is protector; he occupies and defends 
the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, that nucleus of Poland ; he is the mediator of 
the Helvetic Republic. The finances of the empire are prosperous : Napoleon 
has re-established in them order, regularity, and honesty, by a foresight, a 
prudence, a hatred of peculation, and a capacity for business, which had 0 
great a share in his success. This is the more remarkable when we con- 
sider how small was the advance made by economic science in his day, com- 
pared with the enormous progress it has achieved in ours. It is in this 
branch of human knowledge that the present defies all comparison with the 
past and is truly superior to it, With an imperfect financial science, he found 
means to re-establish credit, to pay his countless armies. He stood his 
ground against his difficulties ; in 1814 the invaders found 200 millions in the 
cellars of the Tuileries.” ‘This was the culminating point of his power,and 
the fatal epoch of his marriage with an Austrian Princess—an alliance 
“ opposed to the very genius of France, The Austrian alliance will never 
be a French policy.” In 1810 the empire still lacked liberty ; but the prin- 
ciples of the Revolution were secured, and Frenchmen enjoy them at this 
day. But, though political liberty did not yet exist, all that renders it pos- 
sible was prepared, and the edifice was really ready for the “crowning” it 
received in 1815 by the “ Additional Act” of that year, the articles of 
which are a consecration of all the conquests of modern liberty, a summary 
of the experience and practice of the freest peoples. But the empire fell, 
and it only remained for the great man to compose his political testament at 
St. Helena. “ Rhetoricians and interested critics may say if they will that 
the Emperor was playing a part, that he would not have practised what he 
said and wrote during his six years of martyrdom. It is false; but what 
does it matter after all? Can it be denied that Napoleon wished to show 
himeelf thus in the sight of history, and are not his commentaries the ex- 
pression of his thoughts? Even if Napoleon was not what he wished to 
appear at St. Helena, ought we the less to consider what he has written as 
counsels to his descendants? It is there we must look for his ideas and the 
traditions of his race.” The principle of nationality is not only good in 
itself, but it is the only one which can serve as a basis for peaceful 
and durable international relations, or ensure any stability for the future; 
for what force has done, force can undo. Napoleon was distinctly of this 
opinion, but he acted against his own conviction in the case of Poland, 
under the fatal influence of the Austrian alliance. Would not the Russian 
campaign have had a very different iseue if le had re-constituted a well- 
organised Poland before he plunged into the frozen deserts of Muscovy ? 
Napoleon was religious in a general and elevated way, but it is not easy to 
bring his convictions into connection with any special religious formularies. 
He was born a Catholic, and in bis Italian campaigns he treated the religion 
of his forefathers with tolerance and even with ay ge In Egypt he was 
disposed to use the Mussulman faith as an aid to his designs on India; and 
when he became Consul, motives of domestic policy led him to make an 
arrangement with the Church. ‘In order that we may duly appreciate the 
Concordat, let us place ourselves in 1802, and recollect that, besides general 
and permanent stipulations, there were two transitory facts of the highest 
importance which it was important to have recognised by the Court of Rome. 
These were the sale of Church property, and the departure from the Church 
of priests who had broken their vows. It seems to me that, in judging 
of the Concordat in our day, people too readily forget the success 
which Napoleon achieved on those two points, not for France 
and himself, who could have done without it, but for the Court 
of Rome, which he forced to hearken to the language of reason. 
Aud when we now see the est States unable to obtain, even 
in the interest of religion, the slightest concessicns, not on questions 
of dogma, but on political questions, we must own that the First 
Consul was very strong and very adroit. If there hang some doubt over 
Napoleon’s religious opinions, which he has nowhere p:ecisely defined—if we 
may believe that his preferences for this or that religion were subject to 


to entertain the least doubt is 
the necessity of suppressing the temporal power of the Popes, On this point 


there are proofs in abundance—letters, speeches, declarations, facts.” On 


to him a report preliminary to a decree for depriving the Pope of Rome, 
(Here having read some passages from the minute of that document which 
the Emperor drew up with his own band, the Prince continued thus :—* Has 
time sufficiently justified Napoleon's anticipations? Do you not perceive, 
from the conflicts provoked by the temporal power of the Popes, that it is 
now incumbent on all the partisans of liberty and of the spirit of modern 
times to carry that last fortress of the Middle Ages. Rome, in the hands of 
the Pope, is the focus of reaction against France, against Italy, against our | 
social system. Singular Catholics those who will have it that the destiny 
of religion is dependent upon a temporal power maintained by force 
at Rome. I know no opinion more dangerous, more offensive, more 
humiliating for humanity. If it were true that religion could rest only on 
force, great sorrow should there be in the souls, not only of Catholics, but of 
all sincerely religious men.’ ‘‘ His meditations in the Island of Elba had 
made a new manof Napoleon, He had abandoned, as he himself says in the 
preamble of the Additional Act, his ideas of universal domination ; it was 
upon France and the amelioration of her domestic institutions that the 
resources of his genius were directed ; but the clue must be sought for with- 
in the brief space of the Hundred Days, amidst the preparations for a last 
conflict. To help us here we have what he did during the truly constitu- 
tional empire, and what he said at St. Helena. Let us not give way to that 
spirit of disparagement which would make of the great man a stage-player of 
liberty who concedes through weakness and constraining circumstances, 
No. All Napoleon’s past life — against this calumny. He never did 
but what he desired to do, and he knew how to do it completely. How is it 
possible not to believe that Napoleon had recognised the truth that liberty 
alone exalts the minds of men, and that despotism always debases them ? 
Had he not before him the example of 1814?’ His Government 
better than any other could have supported liberty, because liberty 
would have secured its strength. Its roots were deep enough to 
resist what would overthrew other dynasties, France has never been 
ungrateful towards her hero; she proclaimed him, and the rights of the 
Napoleons have always had their source in the votes of the French people ; 
no other name bas been hailed for fifty years when the people were called 
upon unanimously to choose a chief. Those are our title-deeds, and I own 
it with legitimate pride. The great shadow of Napoleon hovers over France ; 
it protects his successors. The organisation of democracy is the problem of 
the future; on all sides aristocracies are falling—the good ones as well as 
the bad ones—in Poland as in the United States. It is reserved to France, 
to the great nation, to resolve that necessity of the future, because she is 
always the initiative nation on account of her past acts, as well as of her 
genius. Have I allowed myself to be carried too far by my deep emotion ? 
Could it be otherwise, speaking of Napoleon and of his brothers in this spot, 
under such circumstances ? For many years my mind has been tormented 
by those false intrepretations of Napoleon which some draw, who can only 
see in him the agent of a reaction of frightened interests, of petty passions 
to be satisfied—while he is the initiator of all grand ideas and of progress, 
That is his true tradition. Corsicans! we must understand each other. We 
entertain the same hope, the same faith in the triumph of those iaseparable 

rinciples—the nationalities, the greatness of our country, liberty! My task 
ap if, like me, you are convinced that the mission of Napoleon was this— 
to make the dictatorship the means of achieving emancipation,” 


JACK AT HOME. 

From the long confinement and dull monotony on shipboard the 
sailor comes to a sense of temporary freedom, and these are the 
influences that await him the moment his foot touches the shore. 
With a boy’s recklessness, a man’s passions, and the excitement of 
a little money with unbounded opportunities for spending it, he is 
waited for by the tout, the crimp, and all the wretches, male and 
female, who regard him as their prey, and never leave him from the 
time when they watch him step, wondering, on to the quay till that 
desperate minute when he flings his last handful of small change 
across the tavern counter and roars for its worth in drink, since 
“money is no use at sea.” Day and night the harpies and the furies 
are at his elbow, dogging his steps lest he should stray beyond the 

urlieus of maritime London ; wheedling, coaxing, bullying, plying 

im with drugged drink, and leaving him no time to resist, except 
by furious gusts of ion, which result in his falling into other 
hands still ready to drag him downwards. 

Those who think this an exaggerated statement of the frequent 
condition of Jack at home may follow him—with the burden of 
that ead song booming in their ears—tbrough all the neighbourbood 
where his “ friends” lie in wait to receive him; to the dirty tap- 
rooms of waterside taverns, where he sits and drinks at noontide, 
with the summer bluebottles sticking in the rings made by pots and 
glasses on the dirty table; to the frowsy, low-browed shops of 
secondhand outfitters, where he can cash advance-notes and buy 
shoddy pea-coats or tin pots made not to stand the fire ; to the hot, 
stifling rooms where, amidst — gas and in the reek of strong 
drinks, he sits, bemused and spiritless, gazing with meaningless eyes 
at the brazen women who dance before him or wake him to con- 
sciousness with rough oaths and shrill laughter; all along that 
great highway of Ratcliff, where the dull delights of the ball-room 
at “Paddy's Goose” alternate sometimes with a fierce fight in 
which knives are drawn or a slung shot makes a startling police 
case for to-morrow’s paper ; to the very minor theatres, where he 
sits stolidly drunk or moves impatiently in and out; to the dens 
of Bluegate-fields or Tiger Bay, whither he is at last dragged 
or driven, to be turned out next morning penniless and half naked 
into the streets; to any or all of these places they might go who 
— convincing that Jack can safely be left to find his way home 

lone. 

And yet when we consider not only what our mercantile marine 
really is as an adjunct to the defence of the country, but that we 
never sit down to a meal without being indebted to the sailor who 
has risked his life to bring us one or other of its luxuries, Jack 
surely deserves more consideration at our hands. We may well 
reflect at least that he who has helped so often to make our own 
homes pleasant might reasonably ask us to keep some place for 
him which he, too, may call home without profaning the word. 
Thank Heaven some of us have thought of this; and though we 
have been rather long about it, there is good reason to hope 
that we are about to witness a better order of things, There were 
hopes of this when the first “ Sailors’ Home” was etablished, and 
men were brought to see the advantages of accepting its privileges. 
There is, perhaps, a much greater hope of the good work going 
heartily on since Monday of this present week, when the Prince of 
Wsles opened the new wing of that building in Well-street, 
where the sailor’s eomforts are cared for none the less that his inde- 
pendence is respected, 

I first made the acquaintance of this institution after having seen 
my friend Jack under all the terrible circumstances before referred 
to, and, with this knowledge of him to begin with, walked one day 
into the great entrance-ball in Well-street, where he and his fellows 
were sitting on the benches by the wall, lolling on their sea-chests 
and clothes-bags, taking short fore-and-aft walks in company, 
smoking, talking, growling, and generally enjoying themselves in a 
quiet sort of way, not without an eye now and then to the smart 
officer of a mail-steamer who had come in to look out for a brisk 
hand or two. 

As there were at that time above 300 inmates, it will ecarcely be 
surprising that 1 was curious to see the means of providing for such 
a hearty family the four meals a day to which hes were entitled ; 
and that curiosity was gratified by a visit to the basement, whence 
there came an odour of savory meats which fully justified my 
expectations, 

ith a kitchen sixty feet long, and the responsibility of soup 
roast and boiled meats, pies, and vegetables resting upon their 
shoulders, the active cook and his assistant were, I discovered, quite 
equal to any occasion whatever, ard the scale of some of the 
appetites which required such provision was afterwards indicated by 
that cook’s notion of “asnack” cf lunch, of which be induced me 
to paitake, and which consisted of about balf a pint of delicious 
pea-eoup, a couple of mealy potatoes, and three quarters of a pound 
or 20 of mutton chop stewed with carrots and onions. From the 
kitchen two large lifts convey the dishes to the dining-ball, towards 
which the men are hastening vp the wide stoue etaircase at the 
sound of a bel]. As they go in and take their seats at the tables, I 
notice that there are foreign ss well as English sailors, and amongst 
the latter eeveral cfficers, There sre men in blue, in white, in 
colovrs, with jackets, with guernsey shirts, and some rot a little 

ified in theix appeazance, but all in a thorough ecagoiny way. 


The attendants, who wear shirts of blue, have already set out the 
tables with white cloths, knives, forks, tumblers, and plates, and are 
now busy bringing in the dishes, Such a steam of soup and joints, 
and, with a short pause for grace, such a rapid dispatch of meat- 


| pies, joints, stews, cabbage, and table ale, [ have seldom seen, The 


waiters, who are also the ward-keepers, attend each at the table 
appointed to the inmates of his own ward, so that every party has 
its own special servant. In less than half an hour the meal is over, 
except in the case of a few stragglers, and I have time to go into 
the dormitories—long, three-decked corridors, open in the centre 
and lighted from above, with cabins (each fitted with its bedstead 
and bedding) running all round; the upper tiers opening from light 
iron galleries, and each tier provided with’ proper accommodation 
for washing, in addition to the hot and cold baths which are always 
ready at the basement of the building, So much for the institution, 
which was commenced thirty years ago, and in which nearly 160,000 
sailors have been received since its foundation. 

To this building a new wing has been added, to accommodate 
174 additional men, in a ward so light and cheerful, with its 
three tiers of cabins and its high-windowed roof, that 
the architect may well have been complimented on his success when 
the whole space was decorated with flags and evergreens, and the 
cabins and balconies were filled with the bright dresses and brighter 
faces of the ladies who came on Monday to see Jack at home. In 
the new building, too, the wide, stone passages and great landings are 
devoted to bagatelle-tables and quiet spaces for reading or lounging in 
warm weather ; while the old recreation-room below has been par- 
tially superseded by a fine apartment, where tables and comfortable 
chairs, and book-cases (the latter with a few well-thumbed books in 
them), and come good maps, the gift of a lady to the eailors, is to 
be Jack's library, where he may play at chess or draughts, I wish 
some of our readers would help to fill the book-shelves, for Jack 
dearly loves a spell over a moderately lively volume ; and there is a 
“ Nicholas Nickleby ” there that has a very wholesome look of long 
use about it. Another addition to the building which I recognised 
as a proof of the genial spirit which organised the institution, is 
@ capital covered skittle-alley, adjoining the large paved yard at 
the basement, The shipping-office and the bank for the reception 
of sailors’ accounts sre long-established connections of the Home, 
and are under the immediate control of the Board of Trade. But it 
should also be known that the directors of the Home cash advance- 
notes at a small rate of interest, although they seriously deprecate 
the want of prudence which makes such advances necessary. 

Breakfast of bread and butter, coffee, boiled beef, and fish ; dinner 
of soup, roast and boiled meats, meat pies, vegetables, frequent fruit 
puddings, and table ale ; tea, with salad and watercresses ; supper 
of bread and cheese and ale. This is the sort of living provided 
for Jack at home, and for this he pays from |4s, to 178, 6d, a week, 
a sum which includes as much washing as he can reasonably require. 
A navigation school is attached to the building, and boys are 
boarded at a rate even lower than that just mentioned. The 
restrictions are only such as would be necessary for the comfort of 
the inmates of any respectable lodging-house or tavern. It is 
obvious that this rate of oo can only cover the actual expenses 
by judicious economy and by providing for a number of persons at 
one time, The expenses of the building itself and its later addi- 
tion were met by the funds subscribed for founding the institution, 
and these have been exceeded by a little more than £3000, It may 
surely be hoped that the <7 e of the Prince of Wales, who gave 
on Monday a substantial proof of his goodwill to Jack, will be fol- 
lowed by all those who see a hopeful sign in the fact that during the 
past year the bank has received £76,781 of the boarders’ money, of 
which £2,578 has been remitted home, £44,809 has been drawn 
out, and £3304 remains in the savings bank department, T. A. 


A ROMAN SCENE. 

To those whose acquaintance with the Eternal City has been 
sufficiently intimate te correct their first romantic notions of what 
Rome should be, the scene represented in our Illustration will be 
familiar. Rome, as most travellers have learned by this time, is 
not a city of noble squares in ruins, dismantled palaces, broken 
monuments, superb decay, with overthrown columns lying prone at 
street corners, and crumbling porches leading into great deserted 
areas full of classical and artistic mementos, There are all sorts of 
stone and marble chronicles of the past lying in and around the 
city; but that city itself is an irregular, gloomy, louring collection 
of dull streets, sometimes running into dreary spaces, where tall 
black houses look down upon an inclosure of dust and sand. About 
the English quarter there is more of life and colour; but, for the 
most part, the outdoor aspect of Roman dwellings is dull enough, 
and the very river runs a deep coffee colour, instead of 
sparkling in the sun, its lazy water-whecls seeming to groan 
and creak, in complaint of labour, just as the human workers 
employed in excavations or other toil will stop to rest themselves 
and eigh heavily after every spadeful of rubbish they lift, and 
will ultimately sit down to sleep in parties, disposing themselves for 
a siesta in the very wheelbarrows. The briskest of all the labouring 
Italians are the drivers of the public vehicles, who are down upon 
the hesitating visitor with an alacrity not to be outdone even by an 
Trish cardriver ; but even they draw up their carriages across the 
footway to get under the shade of a high wall, and sleep with one 
eye at a time as they lounge upon the box or on the steps of the 
vetturinos, 

Much of the laborious dranghtwork, both in Rome and the whole 
country, is done by teams of oxen, however ; and the wayfarer may 
often come upon a really picturesque party of drivers, in high- 
crowned hats, leather gaiters, gay jackets, and general get-up of 
brigandage, guiding a long row of these magnificent beasts, used to 
move stone for building, or such heavy loads as would try the 
powers of the small, lean Italian horses too severely. In couniries 
where the ox is used as a beast of draught it is necessary that 
he should have a short and broad hoof, protected by a shoe, 
for the Roman roads, wonderful in history, are heavy enough 
at times, and the Roman fields are not alt: zether destitute of stones. 
To shoe the ox, then, is one of the must necessary operations of 
Roman forriery ; and in some of those spaces already alluded to, in 
the poorer quarters of the town, the fierce-eyed, white-teethed 
drivers of cattle may be seen bringing their beasts to the forge, 
where the smith consigns them to a machine made of timber, and 
such as is sometimes used for shoeing vicious horses, since, unless 
the strong brates are rendered helpless, they will often resent the 
farrier's attention by goring him with their long and terrible horns, 


A COMMERCIAL TREATY between Belgium and the Zollverein was signed 
at Berlin on Tuesday. 

A MEETING OF DELEGATES from the different vestries and district 
boards was held, on Wednesday, in the vestry hall of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, to protest against the proposed grant of £10,000 to Mr. Bazalgette and 
his assistants. Mr. Churchwarden Garlant presided. Resolutions were unani- 
mously carried strongly condemning the proposed grant. 

A GENTLEMAN IN DUBLIN has invented ‘‘a new female costume ;” 
and, as his “ only desire is to see our sisters modestly, elegantly, and com- 
fortably clad,” he will supply the design gratis to anyone who will apply by 
— to C. V. B., designer, at Birney, Collis, and Co.’s, Aston’s Quay, 

ublin, 

THE LATE ADMIRAL FirzRoy, F.R.S.—A benevolent lady has placed at 
the disposal of the National Life-boat Institution the cost (£400) of a new 
life-boat end transporting-carriage, on condition that the boat is to be 
named the * Admiral Fitzroy,” in memory of the late distinguished meteor- 
ologist and “clerk of the weather.” The benevolent donor is entirely un- 
known to the family of Admiral Fitzroy, but his widow expresses her great 
satisfaction at this mark of respect to the departed. 

THE NEWSPAPER PREss FuND,—The annual dinner of the Press Fund 
tock place, on Saturday last, at the Freemasons’ Tavern. Mr. Charles Dickens 
was in the chair, supported by Lord Truro, the Right Hon. Spencer Walpole 
M.P.; Mr. Denman, M.P.; Sir John Boileau, Admiral Burney, and several 
other distinguished persons. The speech of the chairman, in proposing the 
toast of the evening, was distinguished by more than his usual playful kind- 
ness of manner, and contained come interesting :eminiscences of his own 
early connection with newspaper-reporting. The musical arrangements 

were, os usual, of the first quality, The subscriptions at the close were 
annonnced to be £1200, 
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INNER LIFE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS.—NO. 260. 
CONSERVATISM TURNED REVOLUTIONARY. 

Oy Thursday in last week squiredom mustered its forces again ; 
and at five o'clock, as these forces sat ranged in lines four deep, 
they looked very formidable. And what does squiredom mean b: 
this muster? It had already attacked the Union Chargeability Bill, 
and failed—utterly failed. Is there, then, to be another fierce 
assault upon Villiers’s lines? and, if there is, how can success be 
hoped for? There is to be another aseault ; and Henley, the re- 
doubtable, f 
without a figure, Henley means to attempt an old Parliamentary 
manceuvre. He cannot defeat this obnoxious measure in fair and 
open fight ; but would it not be possible so to damage it that its 
author must withdraw it? Mr. Henley means to try, and hence the 
formidable muster of the forces of squiredom on this occasion. 
Mr. Henley’s proposition was startling. It amounted to the entire 
abolition of the law of settlement ; and, as this fine old Tory country 
gentleman was expounding his revolutionary measure, 

There was silence decp as death, 

And the boldest held their breath, 

Fora time. ‘: PP a 

nd well they might; for consider, reader, what this proposition 

oats It navel a greater change than any that has been made 
since the passing of “the new poor law”—greater, indeed, than 
that celebrated law iteelf contained. And then remember who it 
was that proposed this revolutionary measure—a Conservative, a 
fine old Tory gentleman, one of the olden time, a leading member 
of that great party organised to resist violent changes, whose motto 
is “Stare super vias antiqua,” and who is supposed to shrink 
from a great change as a cat shrinks from water, This 
abolition of the law of settlement may be a wise measure; we 
think it is, and look upon it as one of those inevitable reforms 
which loom in the not very distant future; but that Mr, 
Henley should narigecr rise and propose it must ever be an 
astonishment. But did he really wish to carry it then and there ? 
We cannot think so, If the House had passed this resolution it 
would have involved such changes in Mr. Villiers’s bill that it must 
have been withdrawn, and to this end we suspect Mr. Henley 
made his proposal. Mr. Henley, Mr. Henley, who could have 
suspected that you, fine old English gentleman as you are, would 
consent to such a transparent manceuvre as this? But, lo! Mr, 
Henley stood not alone, for sturdy Sir William Miles, whom we 
have always considered the model Conservative squire of the House, 
and that chip of the old Tory block, Sir Rainald Knightley, spoke 
in favour of this proposal ; and, marvellous to say, 110 members of 
the House, most of them Conservatives, went into the lobby with 
Mr, Henley. Verily, truth is indeed stranger than fiction ! 


MR, VILLIERS. 


ou marked the Government leader in this fight, 
the Right Hon. Uaniles Pelbam Villiers, President of the Poor-Law 
Board, and member of the Cabinet? He is worth studying, 
for he is an exceedingly able man, and, notwithstanding a 
somewhat weak voice and a rather slovenly delivery, is also one 
of the most effective debaters in the House. Mr. Villiers is the 
third son of the late Honourable George Villiers, and brother of the 
Earl of Clarendon, who, it is said, will be Prime Minister some day. 
Mr. Villiers is sixty-three years old, or thereabouts. He graduated 
at Cambridge M.A. in 1827, and was called to the Bar at Lincoln’s 
Inn in the same year. From 1832 to 1852 he was one of the 
examiners of witnesses in the Court of Chancery ; Judge-Advocate 
from 1852 to 1858; and in 1859 was made President of the Poor- 
Law Beard—salary £2000 a year. He was also one of those 
famous commissioners appointed to inquire into the operation 
of the poor laws, on whose able reports the new poor law was 
founded, Mr. Villiers came into Parliament, for Wolverhampton, 
in 1835. In 1847 he was elected for Wolverhampton and South 
Lancashire. South Lancashire did honour to itself and to Mr, 
Villiers by electing him. But, after a good deal of consideration, 
Mr. Villiers determined not to desert his old friends, who had twice 
placed him at the head of the poll, and twice (in 1841 and 1847) 
elected him without a contest. And subsequent events have justified 
his decision ; for since 1847 he has had on no occasion to fight for 
his seat. It was Mr, Villiers who year after year proposed a reso- 
lution condemnatory of the corn laws, and who, undaunted by 
repeated defeats, persevered till he saw his principles triumphant, 
and even some of his most decided opponents converted. This, 
then, is Mr. Villiera’s history, and our readers will gather from 
it that the right honourable gentleman is no amateur states- 
man, but has been in every possible way trained for the duties 
which he has to perform, Educated at Cambridge, he learned 
law at Lincoln's Inn; got to be thoroughly acquainted with the 
poor law, when he acted as a Commissioner; whilst thirty years’ 
experience in Parliament has given him a thorough knowledge 
of the Mouse of Commons, its rules, orders, customs, and ways. 
On the whole, we should decide that there is not an official in the 
House, nor a private member, who is more thoroughly furnished for 
his work than is Mr. Villiers ; and he is, moreover, a very able man, 
‘As an administrator he stands in the first rank; and as a debater, 
if you will but patiently listen to him, you will find that he has but 
few equals ; you must listen patiently, though, for Mr, Villiers is 
not an attractive speaker. He is not an orator, and not 
even eloquent. His manner is ungainly, his voice is 
weak, and his elocution—to use a comprehensive word— 
is loose and slovenly. But his matter is always weighty. 
He understands what he is talking about ; he can reason closely ; 
and, all his faults of manner and elocution notwithstanding, if you 
will but listen attentively, you will learn more of the subject in 
hand than you will from nine-tenths of the talkers in the house, 
Though, generally, Mr. Villiers speaks very quietly, trusting to his 
facts and reasoning to produce their legitimate effect, he can, when 
roused, hit hard and be very sarcastic in a quiet way. He gave Mr. 
Henley some severe blows, and hurled more than one sarcasm 
across the house, which made the good old man wince again, Indeed, 
as the wounds rankled and festered, Mr. Henley—usually so calm 
and stelid—got into a high state of feverish irritability. 


Reader, have 


HENLEY ANGRY, 
Yes, for once, Mr. gece ‘ot nh ha heagr-d Mr. Arg = 
a Henley was obvio' getting up e explosive 5 
i e idgeted bane and then called out, emphatically, «ear 
hear !”—once, if no more, exclaimed “No, no!”—whilst ever an 
anon his face flushed, and astonishment crept over his features, as 
one could easily see. Nor is this at all surprising. Mr, Henley is 
one of the most respected and respectable members of the House. 
All men, on both sides, have come to look upon the member for 
Oxfordshire as a solid, ve gd respectable, and even venerable man ; 
one who, on account o' his virtues, experience, knowledge, and 
abilities seemed to stand out and apart from the rest of the House. 
On some matters he has always been considered an oracle ; 
on all legislature, for example, touching criminal law in so 
far as it is administered by magistrates, and Quarter Seesions, or 
even further; on all poor-law business, roads, &c.; indeed, on 
all that wide range of business which comes under the notice of an 
English country gentleman, And rarely did any man ever think of 
taking liberties with Mr. Henley. He, like all other members, had 
to battle and argue, and often got contradicted and refuted, but he 
was always treated courteously and seldom or never ridiculed. It 
was something new, then, for Mr. Henley to be thus unceremoni- 
ously treated—to have his facts denied, his arguments ridiculed, and 
even the sincerity of his motivesimpugned. To be sneered at as a re- 
pentant sinner, to be held up as a revolutionist, to be charged with dis- 
creditably manceuvring to get rid of a measure by a “ fluke” (not that 
Mr, Villiers used this unparliamentary word), was almost more than 
flesh arid blood could bear. Indeed, Mr, Henley, with patience, could 
not bear it ; and, when Mr, Villiers had finished, up jumped the member 
for Oxfordshire, boiling with indignation, which he had the utmost 
difficulty in keeping within Parliamentary bounds, to reply—nay, 
he ecarcely kept his choler within Parliamentary limits—for twice 
he emphatically, and angrily, and without circumlocution, declared 


“= 


is to lead on the forlorn hope. In plain English, and 


that something which the President of the Poor-Law Board had 
said was untrue, for which he had to be somewhat sharply pulled 
up by Mr. Charles Gilpin, and at this point we really expected 
that Mr. Speaker would rise to call our venerable old friend to 
order, and administer due rebuke for his intemperate lan- 
guage, Fortunately, however, Mr. Henley was spared this 
disgrace; escaped it by promptly recalling—or rather, perhaps, 
we should say, softening down—the obviously unparliamentary 
words, After this the tight hon. gentleman cooled down, 
and, considering the difficulties which he had to encounter, delivered 
a reasonably good reply to the speech of Mr. Villiers. Good old 
man! It was not a pleasant thing to see him thus unceremoniously 
handled. But Mr, Henley certainly brought all this upon himself, 


COX AND THE COMPOSITORS VICTORIOUS, 


There was also, in the course of last week, some sharp sparring 
upon the Public-house Closing Act Amendment question, the 
point raised being whether market people and newspaper printers 
shall be able to get refreshment, which they cannot do now, 
between the hours of one and four o’clock in the morning. In this 
fight Mr. Cox was the leader on the one side, and Sir George Grey 
on the other. The Home Secretary conceded the boon to the market 
gardeners, but refused it to the printers ; whereupon issue was 
joined—the two champions, with their respective forces, took the 
field, and Cox was victorious, In two divisions he beat the Govern- 
ment, to the great joy of the deputation of compositors under the 
gallery, and, no doubt, to all and singular of the printers who ply 
their calling during the small hours in the neighbourhood of Fleet- 
street and the Strand. When the fight was over, the deputation 
assembled in the lobby to exchange congratulations with Mr, Cox, 
and subsequently adjourned, at half-past two by the chime, to the 
atall in the corner, to celebrate their triumph in the manner which 
custom, dating from the time when Caxton first lifted type very 
near the same spot, prescribes. 

\ CAPITAL SET-TO, 

Passing by other matters which we might allude to if time and 
space were not limited—the strange vagaries and exhibitions of the 
eccentric Mr, Whaliey, for =e come to a rencontre between 
two notable men—to wit, “the greatest orator of the age,” as 
the Standard calls Mr. Whiteside, and her Majesty’s Attorney- 
General, Sir Roundell Palmer. It was one o'clock on Saturday 
morning, and the house was full, though the hour was late. The 
matter under discussion was the bill of Mr. Monsell to alter the 
oath which is now sworn by Roman Catholics before they can take 
their seats in the house; and, of course, Mr. Whiteside was in his 
place, for was the right hon, gentleman ever absent when the Pro- 
testant Church was, or seemed to be, indanger? There had been a 
good deal of noisy and confused discussion : Monsell anxious to get 
his bill into Committee, Whiteside and others erga S opposing 
the motion upon sundry pleas, one of which was that Mr. Newdegate 
was ill, which we were sorry to hear. Our sorrow, however, was 
soon to be relieved, for since then the member for North Warwick- 
shire has again appeared in the house. Another was that, if the 
obnoxious oath taken by Roman Catholics is to be purged of its 
offensive matter, it will be necessary to purge also the oath taken 
by Protestants, which is equally offensive. This plea, though, was 
not advanced by Mr. Whiteside; he, on the contrary, when he heard 
it, jumped to his feet, and, in eloquent phrase, denounced the pro- 
position to tamper with the Protestant oath. The doctrine 
that there could be no foreign or spiritual jurisdiction 
in England, which doctrine is set forth in the Pro- 
testant oath, is one of the essential doctrines and an in- 
valuable bulwark of the Constitution; and, though he might be 
compelled to assent to the elimination of this doctrine from the 
Catholic oath, he would never consent to give up his privilege as a 
Protestant of maintaining this grand and essential doctrine in the 
Protestant oath. This was the tenor of Mr, Whitesi¢e's declaration. 
If we cannot make the Catholics deny the doctrine of foreign 
spiritual jurisdiction, we wiil still maintain our own right and 
privilege to do it, Loud cheers from the Conservatives greeted this 
fervid declaration, and for atime “ the greatest orator of the age” 
was jubilant : he felt that be had touched the right chord, and for 
a time he really seemed to be master of the situation, 


THE TABLES TURNED, 


But, alas ! his triumph was but very short lived. Indeed, if he 
happened, whilst he was speaking, to catch a glimpse of Sir Roundell 
Palmer as he sat on the other side of the table and marked the 
twinkle of his eyes and the humorous smile which was playing 
about his mouth, Whiteside must have had his misgivings and felt that 
somehow, though, perhaps, he could hardly imagine how, he would 
speedily be robbed of his laurels; for, as the wagging of a lion’s 
tail indicates mischief, so, when you see the Attorney-General’s eyes 
sparkle and that quiet smile lighting up his features, you may 
be sure that he has got an idea working in his head that will in- 
fallibly turn the tables, checkmate his opponent, and win the game. 
When Whiteside sat down, the Attorney-General rose, sprang up, we 
might say, and thus pounced down upon his learned friend :—"' The 
right honourable gentleman says that, if the House should alter 
the Roman Cathoiic oath, he will never :onsent to the removal of 
that great bulwark of the Constitution, the Protestant oath of 
abjuration. The right honourable gentleman will have then to 
show to the House why Protestants, who do not believe in foreign 
and spiritual jurisdiction, should be called upon to swear that they 
renounce it, when the House has already decreed that it will not 
require an oath of abjuration of this pernicious doctrine from those 
who are supposed to believe in it. Meanwhile,” said the right 
honourable gentleman, “Jet the House do justice to the Roman 
Catholic members, and then consider whether it can part with that 
invaluable bulwark of the Constitution—the Protestant oath of 
abjuration.” Roars of laughter and cheers followed this ingenious, 
and clever, and, we may say, perfectly logical retort. But 
Whiteside, of course, did not laugh : on the contrary, he was despe- 
rately angry, and could not help showing his wrath. He threw 
himself back—his face was flushed, he tried to look scornful and 
defiant. He leaped up to explain when the Attorney-General sat 
down, but got nothing by this move but a repetition of the blow, 


Jmperial JOarltament. . 
FRIDAY, MAY 19, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
There was no business of general public interest before the House. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
PRESIDENT JOHNSON AND PRESIDENT DAVIS. 

Mr. D. GRIFFITH asked the Premier whether his attention had been drawn 
to the proclamation of the President of the United States offering 100,000 
dollars for the arrest of Mr. Jefferson Davis, and if Minisvers were prepared 
to make any representations to the Government of the United States in 
reference to the treatment of the Southern leaders, 

Lord PALMERSTON said the only answer he could give to the question 
was, that her Majesty’s Government had no intention of attempting any 
interference in the internal affairs of America, 

ATTORNEYS’, &c,, CERTIFICATE DUTY. 

On the order for going into Committee of Supply, Mr. DENMAN drew 
attention to the unjust and oppressive character of the annual duty upon 
attorneys’, solicitors’, and proctors’ certificates, and moved a resolution to 
the effect that it ought to be abolished, 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER objected to all attempts to pledge 
the future by an abstract resolution, and contended that there was nothing 
in the circumstances of the present case to justify a departure from that 
course, and said that the surplus in the hands of the Treasury would not 
admit of the proposed remission of taxation, He did not view these excep- 
tional imposts with favour; but there was no more reason why the large, 
wealthy, and powerful class of attorneys should be thus relieved than 
auctioneers, pawnbrokers, and hawkers. 

Upon a division, the motion was carried against the Government by 146 
to 143, 

PENSIONS TO WIDOWS OF WARRANT OFFICERS IN THE NAVY. 

It having been agreed that the House should go into Committee of Supply, 

on the question that the Speaker leave the chair, 


Sir J. D. Hay called attention to the petitions of the widows of warrant 
officers of the Navy, and moved that the cruel exceptions which deprived of 
any pension those who had become widows prior to 1860 was not approved 
by the House. 

The motion was supported by Sir J. Elphinstone and Admiral Wa): ott 
and resisted by Lord C. Paget. its 

On a division, it was negatived by 62 to 42. 


MONDAY, MAY 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Earl Granville gave notice that on Friday, June 2, he should moye the 
adjournment for the Whitsuntide recess until Monday, June 12. 

The Metalliferous Mines Bill was withdrawn, after some observations from 
Lord Kinnaird, Earl Granville, and Lord Vivian. : 

The Sewage Utilisation Bill was referred to a Select Committee, 

The Earl of Derby called attention to the report of Dr. Angus Smith the 
inspector appointed under the bill for the regulation of alkali-works,’ an | 
stated that the Act, since it had been in operation, had worked most’ si. 
cessfully. He admitted, however, that that result would not have bean 
attained but for the cordial co-operation of the owners and managers of ae 
works. He hoped that the success of the Act wonld encourage the Gover), 
ment to legislate for the removal of kindred evils in connection with other 
manufactures. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THE PATENT OFFICE ACCOUNTS, 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER, replying to the inquiries of Sir 
Douglas, stated that there were a variety of funds which were either moneys 
belonging to the public, and on their way to the Exchequer in a multitude of 
miscellaneous forms, or else moneys for the most part on deposit or held in 
trust for various public bodics ; and that with respect to these two descrip. 
tions of money he was not aware that there was any sound system provided 
for their safe custody. Government had the matter under their consideration 
but they could not determine upon the steps to be taken regarding it until 
the committee of public accounts had reported their conclusion. He thought 
that some form of inquiry, sufficiently complete to ensure a faithful co}. 
lection of the facts, ought to be instituted, with the view of introducing g 
better system, and preventing as far as might be the recurrence of cases 
which in some instances were pure public embezzlements and in others 
defalcations of trusts. 

THE CASE OF COLONEL DAWKINS. 

Mr. D. GRIFFITH directed attention to the case of Colonel Dawkins, who 
in consequence of circumstances reported upon by a court of inquiry, had 
been ordered by the Commander-in-Chief to sell his commission as Major in 
the Guards or retire on half pay this day, his alleged offence being that he 
refused to shake hands with his superior officer, Lord Rokeby. To set him- 
self in order, he would move the adjournment of the House, 

Colonel NORTH seconded the motion, believing, although the House of 
Commons was not exactly the place to discuss the discipline of the Army 
that Colonel Dawkins had been harshly treated. . 

The Marquis of HARTINGTON defended the War Department and tho 
Commander-in-Chief. Matters, he said, that had to be investigated by courts 
of inquiry were solely those which involved considerations of discipline ; and 
under these circumstances Lord De Grey did not think it desirable to lay the 
papers relating to the case before the House, 

Mr. MALINS remarked that Colonel Dawkins would this day, at one o'clock 
have to send in his decision whether he would sell out his majority in the 
Guards, or be put on half pay, He had been kept under arrest for eleven 
days, simply because he had refused, or was supposed to have refused, to 
shake hands with his superior officer. In his opinion an extension of time 
ought to be given to Colonel Dawkins. 

Lord PALMERSTON protested against the unfair, irregular, and incon- 
sistent course pursued by hon. members in admitting that the House of 
Commons was not a proper court of appeal, yet making an appeal to it 
upon exparte statements, without having given notice to the military 
authorities and affording them an opportunity for defending their acts, 

Mr. WALPOLE suggested that te Government ehould undertake to re- 
commend the Horse Guards to institute a further inquiry into the matter, 

_ After some further discussion, the House divided, when the motion for ad 
journment was negatived by 172 votes to 112. 
ROMAN CATHOLIC OATHS BILL. 

At the instance of Mr, Disraeli, Lord PALMERSTON consented to resume 
the adjourned debate on the Roman Catholic Oath Bill at a morning sitting 
this day week. 

UNION CHARGEABILITY BILL. 

On the motion for the consideration of the Union Chargeability Bill as 
amended, a long discussion ensued on a motion by Mr. KNIGHT that several 
items new paid out of the poor rates should be paid out of the general tax- 
ation of the country. 

Mr. PACKE seconded the resolution, and vindicated the landowners from 
charges of pulling down labourers’ cottages. 

A long discussion ensued, in the course of which Mr. Knight’s resolution 
was supported by the ordinary opponents of the bill. 

Mr. VILLIERS declared that the obvious intention of the motion was to 
defeat the bill. He described Mr. Knight's proposition as being of the 
wildest kind, and altogether irrelevant to anything in the bill. 

After a few words from Mr. BROMLEY and Mr, HUBBARD, 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER said the proposition of Mr, Knight 
dealt with £1,800,000 of charges in England alone. If it were adopted for 
England it must also be adopted for Scotland and Ireland, and the charge 
would be raised to £2,500,000. This meant, if anything, that the income 
tax was to be reimposed, and it cut at the root of self-government. He urged 
the House not to agree to any such abstract resolution. 

The amendment was negatived, some amendments in the bill were agreed 
to, and the report was received. 


CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES,—EPPING FOREST. 

The House then went into Committee on the Civil Service Estimates. 

On the vote for the expenses of the Woods and Forests’ Department a dis- 
cussion arose in reference to the neglect of the department to enforce the 
rights of the Crown in Epping and Hainault forests, Mr. COX moved that 
progress be reported. 

Mr. PEEL defended the department, and contended that it would not be 
right for it to enter upon a costly litigation, 

Eventually the motion to report progress was agreed to, 


TUESDAY, MAY 23. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Lord Chelmsford moved for papers in connection with the British prisoner 
in Abyssinia. British subjects had been confined for eighteen months in 
Abyssinia and cruelly treated, and our Government had taken no adequate 
steps to procure their release, 

Earl Russell would not say that the Foreign Office had been absolu tely 
peeesge-eethgal the serra ~— the Seneation of the papers would only have 

e effect of aggravating the tion of the pri 8 i e 
canes of thet eas, by pos: prisoners and prolonging the 

A division took place, and, after a long discussion as to the reception of 
some of the votes taken, ‘the motion for papers was carried by 43 oie to 42 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THE QUEEN'S BIRTHDAY, 
Pir! _ rater alt bela a was lay ae! = the House at its rising 
u i] y, in order mit of the celeb: 
Majesty's birthday on Wednesday. dae 
eee a oy oe COLONEL DAWKINS, 
rr FFITH ie mier whether, considering the probability 
that, if the division of the previous evening on ‘the case of Colonel Dawkins 
had been taken on the merits of the case, the majority would have been on 
theother side, the Government were willing to give further consideration to 
the hen pres arrived at by the War Office authorities. 

ALMERSTON answered that it would be fatal to and subversive of 
the discipline of the Army if the Commander-in-Chief were not allowed to 
use his di tion as to who should or should not be considered fit to com- 
Sud Sentai Orin irae isan ae re 

ir du € any ste 
discussion-—not the division—of Montey. siities ara wesc coe as 


THE LEEDS BANKRUPTCY REGISTRARSHIP, 

Lord PALMERSTON also stated, in reference to a motion which Mr. 
Ferrand put on the notice Lage for a Select Committee to inquire into 
the circumstances connected with the registrarship of the Court of Bank- 
ruptcy at Leeds, that he was authorised by the Lord Chancellor to say that 
he courted inquiry into the matter, and that, therefore, the motion for a 
Committee would not be opposed by the Government. When the motion 
was formally brought forward it was agreed that the Committee should be 
appointed by the Committee of Selection. 

ie washed torte a ight bere TRADE, 

motion by Mr. GUIRE, that the position in which the British r 
trade had been placed by the abolition of the import duty on foreign eon, 
leaving the foreign export duty on rags in full operation, was one of great 
hardship to the British manufacturer, and called for prompt legislative inter- 
ference, with the view of placing the home manufacturer on terms of fair 
and equitable competition with Continental manufacturers, was negatived 
on a division by 140 to 95, 

THE CHURCH, 

Two motions of Mr. WHALLEY, one for a Select Committee to inquire as 
to the mode in which the service of the Established Church is administered 
at the Church of St. Paul's, Brighton ; and the other, for leave to bringin a 
bill for better enforcing the law against illegal usages in the Church of 


arg were negatived. The House was counted out about half-past 
nine, 
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ILLUSTRATED TIME 


THURSDAY, MAY 24, 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
UNION CHARGEABILITY BILL, 
motion for the third reading of this bill 
Mr HENLEY defended his conduct in reference to the bill, and again 
cried the necessity for abolishing the laws permitting removability. 
7 Mr. G. BENTINCK objected to the bill on the ground that it was hypo- 
sritical. Its promoters professed to benefit the poor. So far from that, he 
believed the bill would entail upon the poor a large amount of hardship. 
‘After a few words from Mr. MiTroORD in support of the bill, it was read a 
third time and passed. 


RANK NOTES ISSUE BILL. 
onthe order of the day for the third reading of the Bank Notes Issue Bill, 


| places were promptly supplied, and the Opposition took very 
| little by their motion, The Lord Chancellor, however, is a 
bird of a different feather ; and, could he be convicted of mal- 

practices in his high office, Lord Palmerston'’s Cabinet 
| would be seriously damaged indeed, and there might be a 
| chance of the Tories returning to power, That, we suspect, is 

the secret of the persistent onslaught on Lord Westbury, and 


| of the sudden fit of public virtue and hatred of nepotism 


The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER moved that the order for the third | 
reading be discharged and that the bill be recommitted for the purpose of | 


inserting in the preamble, after the word “mentioned,” the following 
words: — “And to fix by law a time whereat the present statutory 
right of issue on the part of bankers obtaining such exemption shall 
determine, in order that either their issues may become subject 
to the enactments of the Bank Act of 1844 hereinafter mentioned in respect 
to lapsed issues of bank-notes, or that Parliament may make further pro- 
yision concerning them as it shall think fit upon grounds of public policy.” 

Mr. HEYGATE moved, as an amendment, that the order for the third 
reading be read and discharged, and the bill recommitted for the purpose of 
aking the following amendment in clause 8, line 2, to leave out “shall” 
and insert “ may.”” _ 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCcIEQUER agreed to the amendment, as it did 
not alter the powers of the bill. 

The bill, as amended in the preamble and the 8th clause, was then 


agreed to. 
FIRE BRIGADE (METROPOLIS) BILL. 

Mr. T. G. BARING said that a Committee of that House in 1862 inquired 
inquired into the operations of the fire brigade, and they found that it was 
not adequate to the wants of the metropolis, The Government therefore 
communicated with the Metropolitan Board of Works on the subject, and the 
result was the proposal to place the brigade under the control of that board. 
To maintain that force they proposed to levy a rate of a halfpenny in the 
pound sterling on the metropolitan parishes, to tax the fire insurance offices to 
the extent of £35 for every £1,000,000 insured in the metropolis, and to grant 
£10,000 annually from the funds of the country. The brigade would then 
be greatly improved, and engines would be stationed at the Tower, Somerset 
House, the National Gallery, Chelsea, and other Government offices, thereby 
affording the Government property additional protection. It was not 
proposed by the bill to impose fines upon people whose chimneys took fire. 
Permissive power was given in the bill to place the present fire-escapes 
under its provision, when their income increased, so as to enable them to 


1o so. 
: After some conversation, the bill was read a second time, 
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LORD WESTBURY AND HIS ASSAILANTS. 

TROUBLES, both of a public and domestic character, seem to 
huddle on Lord Westbury’s back in heavy measure just at 
present, and entitle him to at least the forbearance, if not the 
sympathy, of all generous minds, Nosooner has he got rid of 
the Edmunds affair, than the Leeds registrarship in bankruptcy 
crops up against him, and it is even insinuated that other 
charges of a similar kind are to be brought forward, Thr 
accusation against the Lord Chancellor in each case is the same : 
that he took advantage of certain irregularities on the part of 
officials to induce them to resign the situations they held in 
order to make way for nominees of his own, We have already 
’ expressed our opinion of Lord Westbury's conduct in the case 
of Mr, Edmunds, and as a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons is to investigate the case of the Leeds 
registrarship—which is rendered all the more painful from 
the name of a relative being mixed in it who has caused the 
noble and learned Lord trouble enough in other ways—we 
shall not now say a word on that subject. Lord Westbury 
acted indiscreetly in the Edmunds case, and was censured for 
it. If he be proved to have done wrong in the Leeds case, let 
him also be censured. Bat let not a public man be hounded 
to disgrace for merely party purposes; and it seems to us 
that a great deal of party animus is mixed up in the attacks 
to which the Lord Chancellor is being subjected. 

We have already, in these columns, commented upon the 
system of tactics to which the opponents of the Government have 
of late resorted, The Conservatives have not dared to make any 
direct assault on Lord Palmerston : he is too well able to defend 
himself, and is too strong in popular support, for a personal 
attack to be attempted, Mr. Gladstone, in the early days of the 
present Administration, was the first against whom the shafts 
of Conservative yeomen were launched; but, as that right 
hon, gentleman proved himself an ugly customer, and has 
been so successful in his financial policy, he has long been 
comparatively free from attack, Karl Russell was next 
singled out for assault; but here, too, the effort failed— 
whether in consequence of the goodness of the noble Lord's 
position or the generous backing of others, we care not now to 
consider, Failing in their efforts to damage leading men in 
the Government, the Conservatives fell back upon subordinates 
in the working out of their policy of destroying the Cabinet 
by attacking its individual members in detail, And here 
tLey did meet with some measure of success. They managed 
to drive Mr. Stansfeld and Mr, Lowe from office ; but these 
right hon, gentlemen were comparatively small game—their 


and jobbery which has come over the members of her Majesty's 
Opposition, If the Lord Chancellor has done wrong, let him, 
we say again, bear the consequences of it; but we cannot 
help thinking of the cur snapping at the heels of the mastiff 
when we see Mr. Ferrand leading an attack on Lord 
Westbury, 


os 


MERCHANT SEAMEN AND GREENWICH HOSPITAL, 
ENGLISHMEN have long been justly proud of the noble 
institution on the banks of the Thames at Greenwich which 
the nation provided as an asylum for the gallant sailors dis- 
abled and worn out in its service. Well, Greenwich Hospital, 
as at present managed, has ceased to answer the purpose for 
which it was designed. Out-pensions are preferred by our 
old tars to residence in the hospital ; the berths are half empty 
already, and a plan lately drawn up by Government will have 
the effect of leaving only about 7) persons in the building, 
where there is accommodation, we believe, for upwards of 
3000, The question has consequently arisen as to what is to 
be done with the empty space ; and a claim hasbeen advanced 
on behalf of the merchant service for at least a portion of the 
accommodation thus rendered useless, This claim seems to 
have good reasons to support it. For a long period of years 
a deduction was made from the wages of merchant seamen for 
the benefit of Greenwich Hospital, a large portion of the 
funds of which have been derived from this source ; and it does 
not appear unreasonable that some benefit should be accorded 
to the subscribers to this fund, now that the buildings are not 
all required for those for whom they were primarily designed, 
A new hospital for merchant seamen is about to be built in the 
immediate vicinity of the Royal Hospital at Greenwich ; and it 
is argued, and plausibly, that this would be a mere waste of 
money while three fourths at least of the berths in the national 
institution are empty. It would be premature, perhaps, to 
pronounce a decided opinion on this subject till it has been 
further canvassed ; but the supporters of the claim of the 
merchant service for a participation in the benefits of 
Greenwich Hospital have at least made out a good prima- 
facie case, How such an arrangement might affect the state 
of things following on naval warfare, when, of course, a larger 
number of disabled men from the Royal Navy would have to 
be provided for than at present, we are not in a position to 
determine ; but this. we think, is the main, if not the only, 
ground on which the claims of the merchant seamen can be 
fairly resisted. The matter is certainly deserving of the 
careful consideration of the Admiralty authorities, 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


THE QUEEN, with the junior members of the Royal family, is now at 
Balmoral, where her Majesty will remain till the 13th of June, and then 
return to Windsor. The Queen will remain at Windsor and Osborne six 
weeks before leaving for Germany. 

THE PRINCE OF WALES, on Tuesday afternoon, laid the foundation- 
stone of a new wing to St. Mary's Hospital, Paddington. 

THE ELDEST SON OF THE SHAH OF PERSIA is expected on a visit to 
St. Petersburg, and from that city will proceed through the other capitals 
of Europe on a three-months’ tour. 

THE COUNTESS OF ZETLAND died on Sunday night, at her mansion in 
Arlington-street, Piccadilly. 

Sik HvuGH Rose, late Commander-in-Chief in India, arrived in London 
on Sunday. 

THE MARQUIS OF WESTMINSTER is preparing land for a public park and 
recreation-grounds, as a gift to the citizens of Chester. In return for this 
munificence it is proposed to elect Earl Grosvenor for the city at the approach- 
ing election free of cost. 

SIR JOHN THWAITES, on taking the chair at the last meeting of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, was warmly congratulated by the member on 
the honour which had been conferred upon him. 

BEFORE GENERAL LEE SURRENDERED TO GENERAL GRANT he had 
been seventy-two hours without sleep, and with little or no food, 

ABD-EL-KADER, it is said, is preparing a translation of * The Life of 
Cesar” into Arabic. 

THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, 29, Great George-street, West- 
minster, will be open to the publicon Whit Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 
from ten to five o'clock, 

A NEW PLANET has just been discovered by M. Annibal de Gasparis. It 
has the appearance of a star of the tenth magnitude. 

MOATE PARK, the beautiful Irish seat of Lord Crofton, has been totally 
destroyed by fire. 

Sim CHARLES TREVELYAN, late Finance Minister in India, has returned 
to England, in consequence, it is believed, of the differences between Sir 
Charles Wood and himself as to the Indian Budget. 

ELIZABETH M‘DERMOTT, whose case was so prominently before the 
public some time ago in connection with the Brompton Oratorians, has been 
restored to her mother, ° 

THE NEXT CONGRESS of the Archmological Association will be held at 
Durham, Aug. 21-6. The Duke of Cleveland is president for the year. 

THE IRONWORKERS OF NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE, after a fruitless and 
exhausting struggle of four months’ duration, have at length surrendered 
and agreed to resume work on the masters’ terms. 

THE CHINESE AUTMORITIES AT PEKIN have made complaints to our 
representative of the rough conduct of Englishmen who visit the “ lions’, 
of the city. 

THe NAIL-FORGERS at the Lye Waste resolved on Monday at once to 
commence a strike against the reduction of ten per cent in wages which 
some of the masters had attempted to enforce on Saturday last. 

LEOTARD, the man-bird, as he has been called by the Spaniards, has broken 
his leg while performing his trapeze feat at Madrid. 

UPWARDS of 1100 vessels of all kinds were captured by Federal cruisers in 
attempting to run the blockade during the war. 

A MAN, named Leatherbarrow, hanged himself accidentally, at Linton, 
Derbyshire, a few days ago, while attempting some rope-tricks after the 
manner of the Davenports. 

HAYMAKING commenced a few days ago in the neighbourhood of War- 
minster, Wiltshire, about a fortnight before the usual time. 

THE PRUSSIAN GOVERNMENT has proposed to Austria that an amnesty 
be granted to those persons in the duchies who were arrested for having 
signed a petition to the Emperor Napoleon. 

A MAN has been sent to prison at Leeds for attempting to brush his 
chimney by pushing a dog and cat down it from the top. The dog remained 
in the chimney four hours, 

THERE is every appearance of a fruitful season in the Channel Islands. 
The export of new potatoes to England from those islands is expected to 
commence in a few days, 

IN 1863 THERE WERE 104 Pupntic Lipranries in the United States, with 
upwards of 10,000 volumes ineach. They contained in the aggregate 2,405,477. 
It is estimated that there are upwards of 12,000,000 volumes in the whole of 
the public libraries in the United States, 
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THE CLERICAL PARTY IN NAPLES is excessively irritated agai" 4 
conjurer, M. Bosco, jun., who, the other evening, at the San Carlo Theatre, 
imitated the miracle of St. Januarius, By universal consent Bosco’s miracle 
was declared to be far more marvellous than that annually performed in the 
church of that saint. 


EARL RUSSELL has addressed a despatch to Sir George Grey and the other 
Secretaries of State informing them that her Majesty's Government has 
thought proper to withdraw the order of January, 162, requiring any ship 
of war or privateer of any belligerent to leave a British port within a certain 


| time, Xe, 


Mk. AINSTIE MURRAY and another Englishman have been captured by 
brigands between Pivstum and Salerno, and a ransom of £8000 is demanded. 
Mr. Murray is detained, and the other gentleman has been sent to Naples to 
get the money. 


THE MARQUIS OF ARERCORN is appealing in the French courts against 
a decree, issued on April 20, 1864, conferring on, or confirming in, Alexander 
Stephen, Duke of Hamilton, the title of Due de Chatelherault. The 
Abercorn branch have never allowed the right of their collaterals in 


motiana to that leaf of the strawberry, and the contest is not of recent 
ate, 


MR. DISRAELI’S POLITICAL MANIFESTO. 


Mr. Disraki has issued the following’ address to his con- 
stituents :— 


TO THE ELECTORS OF THE COUNTY OF BUC KINGHAM, 


Gentlemen,—A dissolution of Parliament being imminent, I beg leave to 
announce my intention of soliciting at your hands a renewal of that high 
trust which on six previous occasions you have conferred on me by sending 
me as one of Bag representatives to the House of Commons, 

Although the state of public affairs is, on the surface, little disturbed, the 
impending appeal to the country involves consequences as momentous as any 
recurrence to its sense by the Crown has perhaps hitherto offered, 

Six years ago Lord Derby, then Minister, proposed a measure on church 
rates, which, while it maintained the principle of a national Church, relieved 
the conscientious scruples of Dissenters from its doctrines or polity. It was 
defeated by a large majority, on the ground that nothing short of abolition 
could be satisfactory. 

A month afterwards, anxious to free alike the Crown and the Parliament 
from the embarrassments in which they were placed in reference to the ques- 
tion of the Parliamentary suffrage, he introduced a measure which would 
have greatly extended it on principles in harmony with the Constitution, 
which wisely recognises the electoral franchise asa privilege and not asa 
right. This measure was also defeated by a large majority, on the ground 
that no extension of the suftrage could be sufficient which did not involve a 
gas 3 of the — s boroughs, 

n this state of affairs Lord Derby advised an ay 1 to the count: 
not having obtained a majority, resigned office ; an Administration being 
formed pledged to the total abolition of church rates and to a measure of 
Herecrregeetd reform which should secure the lowering of the borough 
ranchise. 

Since that period the Parliamentary condition may be generally but f: 
described as a continued attack on the British Constitotion in Memeo 
raged. if ras gees aah eniet be orgie Ministers, always sanctioned 

y them, and invariably origina’ the party on whose si 
ag ge as = 7 _—_ . es ee mo 

‘he attacks on the Church, commencing with triumphant maj 
have been encountered first with difteulty and defeat, but aware whe 
determination and constancy, and, finally, have been signally discomfited. 
Steed a ntfs git aes Church of its constitutional privileges 

ave been withdrawn, an ¢ House of Commons has lved 
—_ shall — be a meni 
e attacks upon the State, never conducted with so much energy 

nevertheless, been more prolonged ; and it was only a few nights ago, aa 
the House of Commons, impatient of protracted mystification, reflected the 
—— = the hoger 7 a — by a vast majority, that the fran- 
chise in boroughs sho not lowered, and that the prin, 

Lord Derby wished to extend it was the just one, a = 


The efforts of the Conservative Opposition during the last six ae os, 


therefore, been neither insignificant nor fruitless. They have 

measures to carry which the present Ministry was formed, and in the course 
of the struggle they have educated the public mind to bring to the final 
solution a decision more matured and enlightened. 

The maintenance of a national Church involves the question whether the 
principle of religion shall be an element of our political Constitution— 
whether the State shall be consecrated, or whether, dismissing the sanctions 
that appeal to the higher feelings of man, our scheme of government should 
degenerate into a mere system of police. I see nothing in such a result but 
the corruption of nations and the fall of empires, 

On the extension of the electoral franchise depends, in fact, the distribu- 
tion of power, It appears to me that the primary pian of our ancient 
Constitution, so rich in various wisdom, indicates the course that we 
ought to pursue in this matter. It secured our popular rights by entrusting 
power, not to an indiscriminate multitude, but to the estate, or order, of the 
Commons; and a wise Government should be careful that the elements of 
that estate should bear a due relation to the moral and material develop- 
ment of the country. Public opinion may not, perhaps, be yet ripe enough 
to legislate on this subject, but it is sufficiently interested in the question to 
ponder over it with advantage. So that, when the time comes for action 
we may legislate in the spirit of the English Constitution, which would 
absorb the best of every class, and not fall into a democracy, which is the 
tyranny of one class, and that one the least enlightened. 

‘The leaders of the Conservative party, although they will never shrink 
from the responsibility of their acts, are not obtrusive candidates for office, 
Place without power may gratify the vain, but can never satisfy a noble 
ambition. Who may be the Ministers of the Queen are the accidents of 
history ; what will remain on that enduring page is the policy pursued, and 
its consequences on her realm, That will much depend upon the decision 
and determination of the constituencies of the United Kingdom in the 
impending general election. Subject to those changes which the progress of 
society may demand, and the experience of the nation may sanetion, [ trust 
they will resolve on upholding the Constitution in Church and State, 

I have the honour to remain, your obliged and faithful servant, 

Hughenden Manor, May 20, 1865, B, DISRAELI, 


THE LEEDS BANKRUPTCY COURT PROCEEDINGS. 


A RETURN moved for by Mr. Ferrand, “A copy of all official letters 
reports, or other papers relating to the resignation of Mr. Wilde, as Registrar 
of the Bankruptcy Court at Leeds,” has been published pursuant to order of 
the House of Commons. The correspondence commences with a letter 
addressed on April 6, last year, by Mr. J, F. Miller, by direction of the Lord 
Chancellor, to Mr. Wilde, and the matter is so far matured by the 16th of 
the following month as to lead toa demand on Mr. Wilde for explanations 
relative to the subjoined charges :—“ 1, That accounts which ought to have 
been submitted to and allowed by your Commissioner were certified by you 
as having been submitted to and sanctioned by him, without his having ever 
seen such accounts; and that thereby large sums had been improperly 
allowed to the official assignees. 2, That you have been in the habit of 
taxing the bills of the messengers, without calling for the production of the 
vouchers for the sums alleged to have been paid by them; and, 3, That 
you had borrowed money both from the official assignees and messengers of 
the Court, and thereby destroyed your independence and efficiency.” In 
reply to the first, Mr. Wilde had previously said that he signed the doou- 
mcnt on the representation of Mr. Carrick, the official assignee of Leeds, who 
certified to it having been submitted to and approved by Mr. Commissioner 
Ayrton ; to the latter charge he had replied that £131 was borrowed from 
Mr. Carrick, and £25 from one of the messengers, at a time when he was 
pressed in pecuniary matters, Investigations into these and other matters 
were then instituted by the Lord Chancellor, resulting in a note from Mr. 
Miller to Mr, Wilde, dated from the London Court of Bankruptcy, on 
May 24, of last year, as follows:—“I am directed by the Lord 
Chancellor to request that you will, within one week from this 
day, put Mr. Commissioner Ayrton in possession of the exp . 
nation called for by my letter of the léth inst., otherwise you 
will be served with notice to appear and show cause in open court wh; 
you should not be dismissed from your office of registrar.” Mr, Wilde's 
statement was drawn up on May 30, and the portions of it relating to the 
first and third of the three charges above given are mere amplifications of 
the excuses already noticed as having been made by Mr. Wilde. With 
respect to the second charge, he says that he only asked for vouchers in 
certain cases, following the practice he found to prevail in the court when he 
received his appointment, and he had never received any intimation that the 
mode was improper. He had no end to serve in allowing the messengers to 
take more than the sums to which they were entitled. Other investigations 
took place, resulting in the discovery of irregularities of a % 
racter on the part of the messengers and official ees, 
result in the form of another letter from Mr, Miller to Mr. 
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FESTIVAL OF THE SONS OF THE CLERQCY. 
ne 211th anniversary of this benevolent corporation was cele- 
font on the 17th comadih under the dome of St. Paul's Cathedral, 
and was rendered more than commonly memorable by the 
attendance of his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales in the capacity 
of one of the stewards of the festival, Established in 1655 by a) 
small body of men who were without exception sons of Church | 
ministers— whence the name of the corporation—this society is | 
devoted to the good works, first, of assisting with pecuniary help 
or clergymen disabled by sickness or charged with large families ; 
secondly, of granting pensions to clergymen’s widows or aged | 
maiden daughters; and, thirdly, of contributing to the education 
and establishment in life of clergymen’s children. Necessarily, the | 
two last-mentioned of its objects are those to which the funds are | 
mainly appropriated. There are at present 712 ladies in the receipt 
of incomes from this society, which it is greatly desired to increase, 
while £1000 have been altogether distributed in various ways 
during last year among 1250 recipients. Still, the amount of distress 
prevailing among the bereaved families of men, the smallness of 
whose life incomes puts it beyond their power to make provision for 
those they have left behind, so far exceeds the means of the corpora- 
tion, that the governors earnestly solicit contributions to enable them 
to render more frequent and permanent help. 

The anniversary was celebrated, according to custom, by a full 
choral service, followed by a sermon, which was this year preached 
by the Very Rev. Harvey Goodwin, D.D., Dean of Ely. Notwith- 
standing that admission was strictly limited to those holding tickets, 
the vast area of the cathedral was crowded long before half-past 
three o'clock, and the scene which was presented to the eyes of 
those who formed the procession, which entered punctually at that 
hour, was impressive in a high degree, the rich dresses of the ladies, 
who made up a great majority of the congregation, blending with 
kaleidoscopic harmony beneath the May sun which found its way 
through the windows, while the sombre magnificence of the organ 
threw into strong relief the pure effect of the body of white 
surpliced choristers, who were ranged upon an ascending 
platform beneath its tall shadow, The order of the pro- 
cession of ecclesiastical and lay dignitaries as it entered the 
cathedral was similar to that invariably followed upon great 
public occasions, the City marshals, vergers, and members of 
choirs coming first, and the highest personages making their 
entrance last. The approach of the Prince of Wales was signalised 
by the performance of “ God Save the Queen” upon the organ, the 
last note of that anthem dying away as his Royal Highness took his 
place on the raised dais prepared for him pe rag to the marble 
pulpit, and where he sat in a crimson velvet chair, slightly elevated 
above the surrounding seats, supported by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the Archbishop of York, the Lord Mayor, and other indi- 
viduals of clerical and civic eminence. The musical portions of the 
service, which were sung by achoir 250 strong, composed of the 
choirs of her Majesty's Chapel Royal, St. Paul's, Westminster 
Abbey, St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, and other bodies of church 
singers, vnder the conduct of Dr. Elvey, were exceedingly in- 
teresting and well performed, the special feature of the musical 
arrangements being an anthem composed for the occasion b. 
Mr. G. Goss to words by Dr. Milman, Dean of St. Paul's, whic 
was very carefully and well sung. The sermon, preached by the 
Dean of Ely, was founded upon the first verse of the last chapter of 
the Epistle to the Romans, “T commend unto you Phabe, our 
sister, which is a servant of the Church.” Upon this, the first in- 
junction from a chapter filled with evidences of the Apostle Paul's 
thoughtful care for individuals connected with the early Christian 
Church, the reverend Dean based an eloquent appeal on behalf of 
the charity which, in the same spirit, seeks to provide for servants 
of the same Church in these later days, giving peculiar point to his 
exhortations by a quotation from the lines by Dr. Milman, which 
had been so recently sung, and which, altering the last stanza but 
one, were as follow :— 


et - 


Widow by the low grave stone, 

Infant with its feeble moan : 

Gnideless youth, and dowerless maid, 

Under Penury’s cold shade— 

For the long and weary strife 

With the cares, and woes, and sins of life :— 
These, Christian brothers, to your bosoms take 


In Jesus’ name, for Jesus’ sake. 


When the concluding hymn had been sung, a blessing was im- 
pressively pronounced by his (trace the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and the festival was at an end. ’ 

A banquet took place in the evening, as usual, in Merchant 
‘Taylors’ Hall, the Lord Mayor presiding and the Prince of Wales 
officiating as one of the stewards. In the course of the evening 
the secretary announced that the collection at the Cathedral 
amounted to £312, and that £1489 had been collected at the dinner. 
The name of the Prince of Wales appeared as a subscriber of 
100 guineas, and forty-four other stewards contribute £1350, The 
whole income of the society for the year from voluntary con- 
tributions was stated to be £4689, which was entirely independent 
of the income from landed estates and funded property. 


THE LOUNGER AT THE CLUBS. 


Tne London Gazette was in request at the Clubs on Tuesday 
night; but the gazetting of Colonel Dawkins’s retirement on half 
pay was not there. Indeed, it is now confidently expected that the 
War Office authorities will have to reconsider their decision in this 
matter; perhaps they will voluntarily grant Colonel Dawkins a 
court-martial. This would be the best thing to do, and it should 
be done promptly; for on Friday, if it be not done before, Mr. 
Griffith will move an address to her Majesty, praying her 
to order the Commander-in-Chief to take this step; and 
suspect that this motion will be carried, Mr. Griffith’s motion 
for an adjournment on Monday would certainly have been 
carried if all the members who sided with Colonel Dawkins 
had voted for it, This they did not do Many of 
them were puzzled and perplexed. ‘Adjourn the House?” they 
said, “ Why, what good will the adjournment of the House do? 
That will pledge the House to nothing, and will have no effect upon 
the question. All we shall gain by that will be the loss of a = rl 
And so many walked out, whilst others, who were decidedly in 
favour of an inquiry, voted for the Government. These gentlemen, 


though, here let me say, were all wrong. Mr. Darby Griffith, in 
moving an adjournment of the House, and his friends around him in 
pressing on a division, were really acting in accordance with strict 
constitutional custom. “ Here is a grievous wrong done; we will 
do no business until th's wrong be remedied.” This was the meaning 
ot this motion, and if the motion had been carried i: must have 
been accepted as the opinion of the Honse that the wrong ought 
to be remedied, and as a severe censure upon the Government, and 
the War Office authorities especially. Mr. Darby Griffith has, in 
his Parliamentary career, done many unwise things, and made many 
unwiee epeeches; but by his brave conduct in this matter he has 
condoned them all. It is ridiculous to say that the Parliament, in 
entertaining this case, went beyond its powers. The fact is that it 
would be very difficult to say what is beyond the power of Par- 
liament; and ‘clearly all the departments of the State are under its 
control, It is @ high court of appeal, and, as Coke says, “its power 
is so transcendent and absolute that it cannot be confined, either for 
causes or persons, within bounds,” 

Lord Rokeby, who put Colone] Dawkins under arrest for eleven 
days, because the Colonel refused to shake hands with his Lordship, 
is an old man and an old eoldier. He is sixty-seven years old, and 
entered the Army in 1814. He served at Quatre Bras and at 
Waterloo, and commanded a division in the Orimea., His Lordship, 
it is said, has made a double mistake. By the Articles of War, no 
one can be held in arrest more than eight days without, a trial by 
court-martial; and refusing to shake hands with a superior officer 
is not a military offence. By-the-way, why did the Colonel refuse 
to shake hands with the Lord? What was the offence which the 
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rejected? It should be something grave to 
This incident reminds one of old Douglas's speech : 

My castles are my King’s alone, 

From turret to foundation-stone ; 

The hand of Douglas is his own. : i 
One can almost fancy the gallant Colonel spouting this, as he 
stiffened himself up, dropped his hand, and gave instead a cold, 
formal military salute. Of Colonel Dawkins’s history I know 
nothing, but Ihave often seen him. He is, I shou'd say, about 
thirty-five years of age, or it may be forty, and a strong, well-built, 
military-looking man. His friends speak well of him, and affirm 
that he is an honourable, gallant soldier and a good officer, all which 
may be true; but I suspect, from his looks, that there is a good 
deal of irrepressible fire in him, which would be likely to explode 
now and then and get him into scrapes. But enough of this. It is 
an unpleasant quarrel this between the Lord and the Colonel ; but 
I suspect that the clever old Premier will, somehow, get it made up. 

“The Emperor of the French,” said a well-informed gentleman, 
one who is always posted up in foreign politics, “ has got into this 
Mexican difficulty simply through an error in judgment. He never 
had a strong sympathy with the Southern Confederates, but he had 
a fixed, inexpugnable idea that they would be able successfully to 
resist the Northerners, and ultimately to establish an independent 
Confederacy, and, further, that they would be but too glad to all 
themselves with a Mexican monarchy, or, perhaps, even unite wit! 
Mexico, and thus form a strong kingdom able to hold its own 
against all comers; and, but for this fixed idea, Louis 
Napoleon would never have undertaken the Mexican enter- 
prise. He is now sorely puzzled, baffled, and mortified. Sound 
policy would dictate the withdrawal of his troops. Honour 
tells him that, having placed Maximilian upon the throne, he is 
bound to support him at all cost.” “ Well, but what of the American 
Government ?” said I, “ will it formally sanction this emigration ?’ 
“No, certainly not; but, on the other hand, neither can it stop it, 
nor forbid the emigrants to take arms, and thousands and tens of 
thousands of restless spirits will go, for there are rich lands, and, 
what is more attractive still, there is gold in plenty there.” “Tt is 
a curious fix this, then, that Louis Napoleon has got into? a A 
very awkward dilemma, indeed, one which will tax all his sagacity. 
Perhaps something may be done in the way of disgustin 
Maximilian with his position, and thus compel him to abdicate, an 
then Louis Napoleon might back out.” 

Men as they get old generally become sedate and what they at 
least deem dignified. This, however, does not seem to be the case 
with Parliaments—at all events, not with our present Parliament. 
That assembly has now attained to nearly the utmost span of its 
natural existence, and must soon die of old age—a fate which none 
of its predecessors, for many years, has attained. And yet this aged 
Parliament is not sedate, much less dignified. There have been more 
“rows” in the House of Commons during the present Session 
than in any two or three since the passing of the Reform Bill. In 
tact, rows, scandals, and personal altercations seem to be the only 
things which can bring and keep the members together. The dis- 
orderly scenes and unseemly noises that used to disgrace the old, 
unreformed House of Commons, have been revived to a degree in 
this Session which has excited much painful surprise. If cock- 
crowing, donkey-braying, and goose-like sibilation have not been 
quite so much ordinary performances as they used tobe in the olden 
time, a new species of cry has been introduced—that of calling upon 
hon. members to sing. This, to be sure, has been applied only to 
such members as Mr. Whalley, who, no doubt, are bores ; but that 
does not justify the House in forgetting its own dignity. I have 
known the House now for some years, and I confess I never saw 
such scenes as have lately occurred. The periods before 
and after dinner are equally dreaded by quiet members, who 
are anxious to do their duty and perform the work of the 
public, There is a certain class of members who are distinguished 
by wearing faultless trousers, unimpeachable coats, and waistcoats 
of virgin purity, who seem to think that the whole duty of a 
member of Parliament is to dine and make merry, and that all 
who interfere with these occupations, by discussing public affairs 
at inconvenient hours, ought to be put down by noise and 
clamour, These gentry are troublesome before dinner, and still more 
so afterwards, when, with flushed faces and exhilarated spirits, 
they return from table, Really, this is very disgraceful, and should 
be taken note of by constituencies. Gentlemen who will obstruct 
public business should at least do so with some regard to decency ; 
and if they will not, why then they should be “rusticated.” The 
characteristic of the House of Commons to which I have referred 
has excited a great deal of remark and gossip lately, and is as- 
cribed by cynical persons to the over-free indulgence of youthful 
members in exciting beverages. A Father Mathew, it is said, is 
much wanted in the house. 

So Epping Forest is being filched from the public, and appro- 
priated to building speculations and other private uses; and this, 
too, without asking any man's leave! In a few years, if things go 
on as they are now doing, the picturesque old forest, its shady 
walks and sequestered nooks, i's picnics, its gipsies, its grassy 
glades, where smoky London artisans disport themselves and merry 
children gambol of a summer's day, will be things of the past. 
What is to become of my Lord Mayor's annual deer-hunting, what 
of Fairloungh Fair, what of annual dinners at Snaresbrook, the 
Baldfaced Stag, and the Roebuck, if all the glorious old forest 
is to be inclosed and covered with “ genteel villa-residences” for 
East-End nabobs? A plague of nabobs, genteel villa-residences, 
and railways, if this is what things are to come to; and the only 
spot where the grimy artisans of p Pets may doa day's “outing” 
with their families, without being notified that “ trespassers will be 
prosecuted,” is to be taken from them! The Crown es cer- 
tain rights over such places as Epping and Hainault Forests, to the 
extent of the ownership of the herbage and the power to prevent 
inclosure for private purposes; and a curious illustration of how 
these rights are guarded by the “ circumlocution offices” was afforded 
in a debate in the House of Commons the other evening on certain 
items in the Civil Service Estimates. For some years past extensive 
inclosures for building purposes have been going on in Epping and 
Hainault Forests; and a resolution was passed by the House last 
Session that no further sales of Crown rights over these forests 
should be made, The intention of this resolution, of course, was 
to prevent furiher inclosure of land in that neighbourhood. But 
it appears that the only result has been to sacrifice the Crown's 
rights altogether, for private persons goon inclosing all the same, 
and the officials whose duty it is to protect the rights of the Crown, 
and therefore of the people, have declined to interfere, because, 
they say, to do so would lead to expensive litigation. Is not that 
an excellent reason? Why, it was not the mere money value of the 
Crown’s right which was in question, though that is not con- 
temptible, seeing that for the right to inclose 600 acres of these 
forests £3000 was paid some time ago, and there are still from 1200 to 
1400 acres uninclosed, It was to preserve the forests as open spaces 
to which the inbabitants of London could resort for recreation, as 
has long been their wont, that the Legislature had in view; and 
this object is to be sacrificed because red-tapism thinks it is not 
worth the expense. A nice way of defending public rights and 
guarding public interests truly | 

I hear that the Glowworm is really to appear on the Sth of June; 
but there is as much mystery about it as there has been about the 
Owl—with whispers of exclusive intelligence, especially on sporting 
matters, such as glowworms are supposed to understand, This is, 
perhaps, the reason for its not lighting up until after the “ Derby ;” 
for the “swells” of the sporting world do not, I believe, regard the 
Derby Day as of very great importance, except as a public exhi- 
bition, and care little about racing prophecies and elaborate “tips” 
when they can procure authentic telegrams in the season, 

Any stranger from the country who had found himself by acci- 
dent at the dinner of the Newspaper Press Fund, at Freemasons’ 
Hall, on Saturday, must have thought it the most unruly assembly 
in the world; but the fact is that the company had had to listen to 
so much speechifying in their time that they could only hear with 


noble Lord had committed, that his proffered hand should be | patience those who spoke briefly and to the point. On the words of 


provoke such discourtesy. | the chairman, they, like all the rest of the world, hung 


witl 
interest which it is his happy privilege to maintain in all ameniblies 
but some long-winded orators were drowned in applause. They 
deserved their fate, too, for the evening was too short to permit the 
capital musical programme to be completed; and Joachim's violin 
never left its case. 

A grave discussion is now being carried on in contemporary 
columns upon aclub question. The dispute is, whether clubs onght 
or ought not, in their corporate capacity, to contribute to charities 
My own notion of the legal and social aspect of the case is, that the 
clubs ought not to be dictated to on such a matter. Charity is 
the duty of individuals; but it ceases to be a virtue if the indi- 
vidual allows himself to be bullied into it. If clubs, as such, are to 
be charitable, why not theatres, concert-halls, banks, and regiments » 
Who ever heard of a brewery giving away money, even though its 
partners may have been known as constantly heading lists of sub- 
scriptions? A man pays his money to a club for value to be 
received, just as he would pay his tradesmen for bread or for boots 
The customer or member is either charitable or not: if he be, 
he will not require that the committee should be his almoners; if he 
be not, why should he be compelied to give against his will money 
intended by him for a different object ? 


THE LOUNGER IN PARIS. 

AFTER all, there is no place in which one can lounge so pleasantly 
asin Paris. Paris, new and old, was built for the lounger. After 
the agitation, stomachic and cerebral, consequent on the rush of 
boulevard to the head, of the first two days, one settles down quietly 
to that state of cigarette and seltzer-water, that mild benevolence 
and gentle cynicism which are the characteristics of the lounger 
proper. There are clubs here, too, with native members not posi- 
tively unclubbable. Paris is hot—hotter than usual; and there are 
more boulevards than ever. The costumes of the ladies—of some 
ladies particularly—are remarkable, not to say savage. I went to 
Chantilly the other day to see the French Derby run for. There 
was a very genteel audience ; I use the word audience advisedly 
for it exactly expresses the “tone” of the assembly, some few of the 
most ardent and “horsiest” members of Le Jockey Club excepted, 
It was a capital race, and there was a vast amount of good breed- 
ing, equine and human, on the course and on the stands, 

have been also to the exhibition of pictures, the Royal Academy 
of Paris, There are some admirable works exhibited, but no oue 
picture impressed me as did the march of Nero by the dead 
Christians, or the sick child nursed by the Sisters of Charity, which, 
you may remember, were so much admired in the Exhibition of 
1862. A portrait of the Emperor—I mean of the present Napoleon 
—by M. Chabunal, attracts great attention. It is an extraordinary 
resemblance, and not so absolutely unlike a gentleman as most of 
the authentic portraits, In the art of hiding personal defects the 
brush is wonderfully superior to the sun. 

While on the subject of paintin , me remember that the sale 
of the gallery of the late Duc de Morny is attracting considerable 
attention in Paris, 

Despite the proverb, one head is very often better than two, even 
when both the heads in question are heads, and not mere orna- 
mental facial capitals, In proof of which, I may mention a literary 
squabble which has recently happened in this gay city of fine wit 
and little trees. M. Emile de Girardin wrote a piece called “Le 
Supplice d'une Femme.” It was read by the committee of the 
Comedie Francaise and accepted by them. “But,” said the com- 
mittee, “the piece requires alteration.” ‘My time is occupied by 

litics,” answered M. de Girardin, “do you find some one to alter 
it.” M, Alexandre Dumas the Younger was appointed to the task, 
and he re-wrote the piece. It was produced, and was an extra- 
ordinary success. On Saturday last I assisted at its representation, 
and was compelled to occupy the seat usually tenanted by the 
musical artist who is intrusted with the violoncello, and I only got 
that by favour, Now, M. de Girardin writes to say that M. Dumas 


Jils has spoilt his play. M. Dumas /ils asserts that he has improved 


it, M. de Girardin sent £100—half of the sum he received from 
the Levy /réres for the publication of “ Le Supplice,” &c.; but 
M. Dumas sent back the sum, with a message that he did not want 
money, but reparation, and an action at law is spoken of, 

Having written the name Dumas, I am reminded that Alexandre 
= : Rag ach Alexences, Monte Christo Alexandre, 
taribaldi’s Alexandre—is about to start a newspaper. It i 
— Mois. it sont 

As I write the thunder is rolling, the lightning playing, and an 
electrical shower is washing the streets; the ed E dank, aad it is 
quite a tempest, 


THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

The revival of “Everybody’s Friend” at the Orympic was, 1 
think, rather an ill-considered step. The comedy is a capital 
comedy, well constructed and wittily written, but the present 
Olympic company is hardly qualified to do it justice. Mr. Neville, 
who is @ most useful and efficient actor of quiet gentlemanly parts, 
is altogether abroad when he finds himself in one of those touch- 
and-go characters so completely identified with Mr. Charles Mathews. 
Mr. Walcot, the new actor from the United States, was not particu- 
lar} successful in hisinterpretation of Mr. Buckstone’s part— Major 
Wellington de Boots, Anything more unlike Mr, Buckstone’s ren- 
dering of the character it is impossible to imagine ; and, so far, Mr. 
Walcot may be congratulated on an entirely original conception ; 
but the effect of his performance was marred by a spasmodic action 
and an indistinctness of articulation, which must be in themselves 
fatal obstacles to the actor's complete success in the higher walks of 
his profession. He will probably subside into a useful actor of ec- 
omni it em . 

r. E. T. Smith's operatic speculations at ASTLEY'S ar: i 
cessful as that enterprising manager could possibly dente, "Guy 
Mannering,” and “ The Beggar's Opera” have been placed upon the 
stage with remarkable care, as far as the vocal and histrionic parts 
of the entertainment are concerned. Miss Louisa Pyne and Miss 
Rebecca Isaacs sing the music of Macheath's wives as those two 
ladies alone could sing it. Mr. W. Harrison looks and acts the part 
of Macheath in a manner that leaves nothing to be desired except 
that he should sing it as well as he looks and acts it, A little more 
attention might with advantage be devoted to the scenery, The 
last scene in “ The Beggar's Opera "—the exterior of Newgate, I 
believe—is painted on the back of a highly irregular “ set,” in which 
I fancied that I could dimly trace the “ profile” outline of the wild 
steppes of Tartary. That dismal burletta “ Midas,” which I hoped 
routed see hed hear —_ —- the eitertainment. Miss 

ttrell sings the music o 0° charmi i 
C Bey Goody. po 1armingly, and was encored in 

r. Giovanelli, who has exercised a judicious sw: i 
Barn during the last four or five years has made uid Aaeroy itd 
tion to the theatres of the metropolis. The ALEXANDRA THEATRE, 
at andere was a on Saturday last with an original burlesque, 

Ennani, Mr. W. Brough, and a bustling farce, “ Worryburry’s 
Whims,” by Mr. Ross and Mr. Dominick Murray. The burlesque, 
which is & close parody on the opera, is written in the neat and 
facile style for which Mr. Brough is celebrated. The puns are 
numerous and good—many of them remarkably good. Of the 
histrionic powers of the company generally it will suffice to say. 
that its members, with one or two exceptions, are new to the London 
stage, and probably to all others, They will, doubtless, improve in 
time ; at present, with the exception of Miss Rachel Sanger, wha 
played the part of Rraani with much promise, they hardly do 
justice to Mr. Brough’s puns and parodies, The theatre itself is 
eeolly decorated, in light mauve, gold, and crimson, The evening 
opened with a ayming address, written by Mr. Hazlewood—a 
literary feat which he would have done wisely to have left in the 
hands of Mr, Brough. 

Of “ Brother Sam” next week, 
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FINE ARTS. 
soe 
THE NINETY-SEVENTH EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(CONCLUDING NOTICE.) 


Ix the North Room, two pictures by Mr. A. Moore are amongst 
the most striking works They are painted ina key very different 
from the general style of English pictures, and suffer somewhat 
from being surrounded by so many more showy, but really less 
artistic, canvases. ‘The Marble Seat” (56) is a fine classical com- 
position—three noble ladies lounging on a marble seat under the 
trees, languidly watching a young slave who pours wine for them. 
« [Plijah’s Sacrifice” (615) is a powerful realisation of the prophet’s 
victory over the priests of Baal, The painting as well as the draw- 
ing of the flame which laps up the water in the trench is pecu- 
liarly good—the effect of fire seen as daylight being most truth- 
fully given. We welcome in Mr, Moore a rising artist, whose 
originality is not mere forced eccentricity, and whose honesty con- 
sists in something better than a preference for ugliness. 

Mr. Millais’s ‘“ Parable of the Tares” (528) is a very powerful 
work, and evidences more oe and thought than can always 
be found in his pictures, The hinting of the demoniac nature of the 
sower, the writhing snakes, the prowling hyena, and the lurid 
yeilow sky showing through a gash in the dark clouds, add each and 
all to the force of this very remarkable painting. ‘ Esther” (522) 
is noticeable chiefly for the skill with which the parece 4 of the 
yellow robe is handled. The head is pleasing, but it wants bringing 
away from the dull blue drapery, which looks too much as if it were 
painted up to the figure in paris. 

The “Cassandra” (503) of Mr. Sandys might well pass for a 
picture by some famous old master, such are the depth and lustrous 
intensity of the painting. With head flung back, with wild eye dnd 
tossing hair, the ssed Princess shrieks out her prophecy, as 
little heeded as the threatening gleam in the sky behind her, The 
last of Mr. Hook's pictures this year is ‘ The Seaweed Gatherer” 
(567)—a woman, assisted by her tiny, odd trot of a child, collecting 
the ore weed and tangle on the beach. This is as pleasing as any 
of the works of this excellent artist exhibited this season, Mr. 
Watson has hardly answered our expectation this year. His “ Lady 
at her Glass’ (609), though painted with considerable skill and 
effect, isa subject hardly worthy of his undoubted powers, Mr. 
Nicol, too, in his ‘* Deputation ” (514) has scarcely equalled the “ Old 
Masters” of last year. But there is some very capital painting in 
it, and the same quiet humour which has always marked this well- 
knoxn artist’s pictures, Mr, Marks works to better purpose than in 
his “ Beggars,” in his representation of ‘Francis Feeble, the 
Woman's ‘Tailor” (591), which, besides being better painted than 
usual, is more humorously and happily conceived than anything we 
lave seen from Mr. Marks’s easel since ‘ Toothache in the Middle 
Ages.” 

By his “Faithful to the Death” (542) Mr, Poynter takes a 
place among our rising artists which, we believe, he will be able to 
maintain, A Roman soldier. stationed at the Herculanean gate of 
Pompeii, having received no order to quit his post, stands—and did 
stand, for the story is a true one, told by the fine fellow’s skelei »1 
discovered during the excavations—still at his post, waiting tne 
inevitable fate which has already overtaken some of the citizens as 
they were seeking safety in flight. Full in the glare of the burning 
mountain, with the moiten fiery rain falling around him, he never 
flinches. With his eye fixed—not fearlessly, but bravely—on the 
deadly torrent that must ere long swallow him up alive, he is true 
to his duty, faithful to the death. A young artist might well have 
been pardoned if, in trying to render the conflicting emotions in the 
soldier's face, he had fallen into exaggeration, Mr, Poynter has 
realised it admirably ; the consciousness of danger, the certainty of 
death, and the stern resolve are all to be read there. The glow 
suffused throughout the picture gives most thoroughly the reality 
of the neighbourhood of the burning mountain, and the drawing of 
the figures in the background is excellent indeed, The subject, in 
short, is a fine one, and the handling is quite worthy of it. 

An exceedingly happy reading of “ Hamlet and Ophelia” (603) is 
supplied by Mr. Orchardson, The shrinking, timid figure of the 
girl, and the young Prince’s melancholy yet dignified appearance, 
ure happily rendered, The painting of the tapestry is admirable, 
and the arrangement of the picture very clever. Miss Ellen Edwards, 
whose progress in art we have several times observed with pleasure, 
exhibits, in “The Last Kiss” (574), a picture which will un- 
doubtedly establish her reputation as a painter. The face of the 
girl, who is about to bury her dead pet, a dove, under a bush of 
roses and honeysuckles, is a most charming piece of painting, and 
the treatment of the rich silk dress is very clever, Miss Edwards 
has wisely refrained from making the picture too sad; the sorrow 
in the pretty face does not seem to be inconsolable, and we think 
we may venture to say that few of the sterner sex can look at it 
without wishing to have the task of consoling so truly lovely a 
mourner, 

Mr. Herbert gives us a very telling “Sundown in the Desert” 
(495), in which the brief twilight of the East is well brought before 
us. His “ Eastern Sportsmen” (570) is another clever reminiscence 
of Oriental travel. 

The defence of “Lathom House” (616) is a picture that will raise 
Mr. G. D. Leslie's reputation. It is boldly drawn and admirably 
arranged as a composition ; and, as it is altogether a more ambitious 
work than Mr, Leslie has hitherto attempted, he may be congratu- 
lated on his success. In spite of its reminding us a little too 
forcibly of a picture exhibited at the Old Water-Colour Society a 
couple of years since by Mr. Watson, “The Prisoner” (493), by 
Mr. Tourrier, isa picture which deserves the good place it occupies— 
a position which must be encouraging to the artist, who, we believe, 
has not exhibited in the Academy before. Mr. Harling’s “ Down 
the Cliff at Sorento” (535), though not well placed, should by no 
means be overlooked. It is carefully painted, with a skill and ap- 
preciation of Nature which would seem to promise much for the 
fature, Mr. Bridell’s “ Little Ellie” (608) is a charming rendering 
of the small heroine of Mrs, Browning’s pleasant “ Romance of the 
Swan's Nest,” one of the most delightful of her poems, Mr. F. 
Holl’s “ Ferngatherer ” (612) is hung at a height which renders it 
impossible to judge of its merits. A “Fisher Girl” (568), by Mr. 
Lidderdale, is a nice, bright, open-air ~— with a cleverly put in 
background of beach and rock-pool. r, O'Connor's “ Vestal 
Virgin” (506) possesses some good points; but he has much to do 
yet ere he attains the excellence of the master on whom he would 
seem to model himself—Mr, Leighton. 

In this room Mr. Whistler gives us two more of those pleasant 
but unsatisfactory bits of clever colouring which one has to praise 
and blame in the same breath. The “Little White Girl” (530) is 
one of the best of his figure subjec's, though it hardly realises the 
exquisite fancy of Mr. Swinburne’s lines, appended to it in the 
catalogue. The “Scarf” (569) abounds in delicious colour; but 
both pictures are injured by a rough carelessness of handling which 
almost offends us as a discourtesy. Mr. Bedford, in his “ Morgan 
le Fay” (620), pays a scrupulous attention to detail which Mr. 
Whistler might condescend to give us a little more of. Mr. Bedford 
has succeeded in finishing his accessories without injuring the 
breadth of general effect, The colouring is rich and the com- 
position not unpleasing, though the figure of the enchantress herself 
wants dignity. 

Mr. J. Faed’s “ Kinmont Willie” (536) is a remarkably good 
specimen of his style, showing that he has, to some extent, over- 
come a tendency to blackness observable in his earlier worke. The 
figures of the soldiers are well drawn and painted. Mr. Fisk's 
‘Ruler’s Daughter” (490) is effectually removed beyond reach of 
criticism by being placed over the door; but it seems a carefully- 
conceived reading of the sacred story, and, as far as we can see, the 
work is conscientious. It lacks, however, the vigour and originalit, 
of Mr. Fisk's work exhibited last year. Mr. Wyburd’s “Churc 
Porch” (494) is a stride beyond former efforts, very satisfactory in 
colour, and pleasantly arranged. Mr. Morgan’s “ Snowballing” 
(610) is capitally painted, and contains passages of humour and 
sly fun which tell well. It is a decided improvement on this artist’s 
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earlier work. “ A Study” (556) by Mr, Collinson will well repay | 
attention ; though there is not much in the subject, the handling is 
very meritorious, ‘Brighton Beach” (617), by Mr. Nibbs, has 
some very truthfully-rendered sand and water, and should not be 
overlooked. 

Mr. Ribot’s “Les Retameurs” (517) is decidedly clever. but is 
painted in a strange key of colour, which makes it resemble in tone 
those embrowned canvases which picture-cleaners delight in 
exhibiting. 

Mr. Marens Stone by no means adds to his reputation by “ Old 
Letters” (619), The painting of the accessories is remarkably 
clever, but the figure is weak, and is so drawn as to suggest that 
the melancholy young lady has not a leg to stand on, supposing she 
meditates taking the writer of the letters into a law court for breach | 
of promise. Mr. Egley’s illustration of “The Last Days of 
Pompeii” (497) has too many of the faults observable in the style 
of the author of that work—exaggeration and a straining after 
effects that are not natural. Mr. Archer's “ Puritan Suitor ? (575) 
is the least happy of his pictures this year, The figure of the suitor 
wants roundness and reality, although the other figures are fairly 
enough painted, 

Mr. Heaphy’s “Lord of Burleigh” (523) is better than usual, 
though will there is much room forimprovement. Mr, Drummond’s 
“Graham of Claverhouse” (515) is modelled upon Mr. Ward's style, 
and has not even the good points of that artist. Mr, Hayllar has 
not been successful in his Jarge picture of “(ueen’s Elizabeth's 
Toothache” (527); nor has Mr, Crowe done any better with his 
“ Whitfield Preaching ” (55%), 

Mr. Stanhope’s ‘Beauty and the Beast” (537) has, at all events, 
very little of the “ Beauty” to be seen in it ; and Mr. Burton's two 
magic-lantern-glass figures, with impossible wings, apparently about 
to retire to rest in a truckle-bed, seem to us very inadequate as a 
representation of “ Angels at the Sepulchre” (1). 

Of animal-painting, perhaps the finest specimen in the Academy 
this year is Mr. Davis’s “ Strayed Herd” (560) ; but the picture pos- 
sesses other merit than that of animal-painting only. The way in 
which Mr. Davis has transferred actual sunlight to his canvas is 
purely marvellous, On the dullest day, the first impulse of the 
visitor on seeing this painting is to look up at the skylight to see 
where the suniscoming from. The drawing of the cattle evidences 
a thorough knowledge of their habits as well as their form; and 
the sky and landscape are treated in the most masterly manner. By 
this one picture Mr. Davis most triumphantly proves the injustice 
or incompetence of the hanging committees which in previous years 
have refused to hang his works. 

Mr. Cooper has a picture, in his best style, of cows and sheep 
“On the Kentish Coast” (496). Mr. Simms's “ More Free than 
Welcome” (532) has a cleverly-painted puppy in it. Mr, Keyl's 
“Sardinian Ponies” (557) is by no means equal to his usual work ; 
but then it is a Royal commission, and there is a fatality attending 
such commands, 

In landscape, we have the best picture of Mr. Creswick's that we 
have seen of late— Percy Brook” (529)—an exquisite bit of 
English scenery, admirably painted ; a most poetical * Sunset in the 
Tropics” (565), by M. Mignot, a splendid work; and a very fine 
sombre picture of ‘‘ Dunnotar Castle” (541), by Mr. Oakes. 

“Rest for the Weary,” by Mr. Anthony, is a fine work, full of 
suggestion and feeling ; and there isa great charm in Mr. Danby’s 
“Another Bride for the Sea” (548), Mr, Inchbold's “Public 
Gardens, Venice” (500) has some very cleverly-painted water; and 
Mr. C, P. Knight, as usual, gives us real nature and exquisite 
atmosphere in “On the heights at Exmoor ” (345). 

Mr. Cooke's “ Dutch Beurtman Aground” (495) is painted with 
his accustomed vigour of sea and eky. Mr, Jutsum’s ‘Stream 
through the Woods” (592), Mr. J. T, Linnell’s ‘ Hill and Dale” 
(552), Mr. Niemann’s “ Mill” (622), and Mr, Syer’s two landscapes, 
* Foss Nodin” (491) and ‘Carden Park” (49), are all deserving a 
passing mention as good specimens of the styles of these well-known 
artists. “ Rising Mist” (577), by Mr, Johnson, and the “ Lychgate ” 
(597), by Mr. Darvall, must also have a word of praise, Mr. Leslie's 
“Tee Ahead” (581) is telling: for its truth we must appeal to 
Arctic travellers. 

In the South Room there are some meritorious water colours by 
Mr. J. C. Moore, Miss L. Rayner, Mr. Stocks, and Mr. Watson, 
whose “ Juvenile Party about to break up” (610) should be looked 
for, Mr, Brennan’s “Capri Courtyard” (645) is an admirable 
little work, Mr, Reynolds's “Evening” (6853) and Mr, Tucker's 
“ Partners ” (700) are also very good, 

Among the miniatures, by far the most noticeable is Margaret, 
daughter of F. Wyburd, Esq.” (758), by Mr. H. C, Heath—a 
ber a little head, possessing merits rarely found in this class of 
works. 

The architectural drawings are of the usual character, and are, no 
doubt, interesting to the professsion. The public will probably 
regard with most attention the views of the Main Drainage Works, 
which may be described as the best combination that could be 
effected of sewage and frontage, 

The Octagon Room will repay a visit. There are some clever 
etchings, among which we may particularise Mr. Haden’s “Old 
Chelsea” (865) and Mr, Palmer's “ Evening Pastures” (872). Mr. 
Edwards also exhibits a couple of clever etcuings. If we are to take 
“Shere” (843), 7 Mr. Cole, C.B., H., a3 a sample of what can be 
taught at South Kensington, we do not augur well for the art- 
schools there. The sculpture this year is no better than usual. An 
“Eve” (892) by Mr. Westmacott, * Alastor” (910) by Mr. Durham, 
“ A Fisherman's Daughter” (911) by Mr. Wyon, * Elaine’ (914) by 
Mr. D. Davis, and “ Flora” (948) by Mr. Trentanove, are noticeable 
amid a dreary waste of mediocrities and repetitions. ‘‘Clymene” 
(966), by Mr. W. Davis, is pretty; and Mr. Bell might, with a little 
trouble, have made charming figure of his “ Cherub with Prim- 
roses” (969), A bas-relief of “Cynthia” (1064), by Mr. Gould, is 
very pleasing, and so are two bas-reliefs by Mr. Miller (927 and 
981), but they are not new. Among the portrait-busts the most 
remarkable are a fine head of “Mr. Potter, first Mayor of Man- 
chester” (959), by Mr. Noble, and an almost classical and Jovian 
head of “ John Watkins, Esq., F.S A.” (933), by Mr. W. Davis. 

In closing our notice of this year’s Royal Acadeiny, we are glad 
to be able to say that, after a careful review of all the pictures 
exhibited, we find the opinion which we expressed in our first notice 
confirmed—viz., that the very marked improvement in the exhibition 
this season is due to the earnest and honest work done by our 
younger artists, who, after flinging off the old despotism of Con- 
ventionality by a rebellion—excessive, as all rebellions are—which 
they called “ Pre-Raphaelitism,” are rapidly becoming good citizens 
of that great and glorious “ republic of art” which we hope to see 
established, a republic without an academic aristocracy, but with 
the highest prizes of the profession within the reach of every careful 
and conscientious worker-out of the genius or talent wherewith 
Heaven has gifted him, 


A MAN was found hanging to a tree in France the other day, in whose 
pocket was the following letter :—‘ To those various people who think it 
concerns them. You will be astonished to find a suicide aged thirty. It is 
neither want, idleness, nor love which has driven me to this deed. I ama 
workman, and gain my living without difficulty. I came to Paris to work, 
and have had work for some years, so I am neither poor nor idle ; but tastes 
beyond my condition and education prevent my leading the life I wish, and, 
above all, I am prevented making a suitable marriage.” 

AN INTERESTING ARCHAOLOGICAL DISCOVERY has just been made ina 
private property on the side of the hill of Fourvit:es, near Lyons. It is the 
lower floor of a Roman house, perfectly preserved. In searching one of the 
walls a recess was found decorated with frescoes on ared ground. It is 
supposed to have served as a sanctuary for the household gods, 

AT TREDEGAR, the other day, a cottage sank into the ground entirely 
out of sight, leaving the site upon which it had stood an open chasm, filled 
to within some yards of the road with earth and stones, which had fallen in 
from the sides. The ground on which the cottage was raised stood over a 
disused colliery. 

THE TRIBUNAL OF CORRECTIONAL POLICE, Paris, has just tried an 
Englishman named Williams, calling himself a jockey by profession, on 
charges of obtaining money under false pretences. The tribunal declared 
the charge fully established, and condemned the accused to six months’ 
imprisonment, with 25f, fine, 
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M, DE PERSIGNY ON THE ROMAN QUESTION. 


A PAMPHLET on the Roman question, from the pen of the Duke 
de Persigny, in the form of a letter to M. Troplong, President of 
the Senate, was published in Paris on Saturday last, and has caused 
considerable excitement in that city. The author commences by 
affirming the existenve in the bosom of the Papal Government of 
a party organised long since by the enemies of France—of a party which 
dominates all, the Pope, the Cardinals, the religions houses, the Govern- 
ment—which, in its hatred of the principles of civil legislation which exist 
in France, would unhesitatingly risk against what it calis the revolution the 
security of twenty Popes ; and which, directing all the engines of spiritual 
power, has no other thought than to make them subservient to the disor- 
ganisation of France and to the triumph of her enemies. M. de Persigny 
proceeds to unveil the views of this party, its menaces, its efforts, its method 
of judging accomplished facts. He argues against it, all the while showing 
its tenacious powers of resistance; and, a'ter having set forth his own im- 
pressions, he still inclines to hope, and exclaims, ‘* In spite of all, the door of 
reconciliation may still be open!’ But how? M. de Persigny has devised 
aplan. He would take Rome from Italy; but he means the Romans to 
remain Italians :—"*So that, retaining their status as Roman citizens, they 
may serve in Italy, enter every civil and military career, travel freely and 
without the annoyance of either customs or police, like veritable Italians ; 
lastly, he desires that Rome, under the Pontifical Government, may 
continue a neutral territory, a sacred asylum in the midst of 
a& common country, in which the two sentiments of veneration 
for the Holy Father and love for Italy may merge in one 
common aspiration.” Such is the plan proposed by the Duke, 
and he adds that he believes it to be realisable. For, having explained his 
views to Cardinal Antonelli and other personages of the Church, he did not 
meet with any serious objection to his proposals “in principle.” The sub- 
joined extract gives the Duke's reasons for deeming Rome impossible as the 
capital of Italy :—‘* In fact, if the project of making Rome the capital is of a 
nature to captivate the imagination, it does not equally satisfy the require- 
ments of reason and the interests of policy. And, first, what is there in 
common between modern Italy and the Rome of the Popes, Emperors, and 
Consuls? Who in our day would dare, without having conquered the uni- 
verse, restore the famous phrase Senatus Populusque Romanus, tread the 
stones of the Via Sacra, and ascend to the Capitol? And if these grand 
things cannot be repeated, how can Rome? Ancient Rome would crush 
Italy with all the weight of its history. This pretension of modern Italy in 
the face of Pagan Rome would be puerile, as in the face of the Catholic 
Church it would be odious, In the midst of that enormous quantity of 
churches and of religious monuments of every kind and of all magniticence 
what would Italy do? Would she turn pious or pagan? No; between 
these two cities, heathen Rome and Catholic Rome, which now elbow and 
press upon and hamper each other, there is no place for a political capital ; 
and, now that I have actually seen Rome, my only astonishment is 
that such a proposition should ever have been seriously made. Be- 
sides, higher considerations determine the question: Rome, whether 
Pagan or Christian, belongs, not to Italy, but to the world. What 
people, I ack, can declare itself the exclusive heir of ancient Rome? Rome 
in overrunning the world to conquer it, mingled its blood with all foreign 
races, just as the foreigners became merged into Rome when they invaded 
Italy. We, the Transalpine Gauls, the Iberians, Bretons, or Germans, are 
as much the children of Rome as are the Cisalpine Cauls, the Etruscans or 
the Latins. Like them and equally with them we feel within our veins ‘the 
pulsations of that generous blood, the most glorious blood in history ; as joint 
heirs with them in the heritage of Rome, we can concede the right of 
seniority to none, It is just, therefore, that the cradle of our civilisation 
should belong to no one people, but be the undivided possession of all 
European nations, the neutral territory in which all may honour tke tombs 
of their common ancestors, and extend to one another the right hand of amity 
and kindred, As to Catholic Rome, oar right is still more clear. The 
capital of the Christian world, the seat of the spiritual government of 
universal Catholicity, cannot belong exclusively to any particular State. 
Organised, constituted, and enriched centuries ago by the piety of the faith- 
ful of the entire world, Rome must remain the property, the centre, the 
common possession of all the Catholic Powers. For the rest, the Italian 
people, whose political sense has so admirably availed itself of the opportunity 
to constitute their independence, this intelligent people who have so cleverly 
effected the amalgamation of their various elements that one would think they 
had been united for ages, understand the question as well as we do, They 
know that the pleasure of dating from Rome the acts of the new kingdom 
would not compensate for the danger of exciting the dissatisfaction of the 
great Powers and of Catholies throughout the world; and if they are 
surprised at anything in our opposition to the project of making Rome tha 
capital it is, perhaps, that our opposition has not been more formal and more 
unqualified.” 

On the efforts of the party of resistance around the Pope, at 
Duke says :—“‘T have not concealed from them the truth. Wleve eimicet 
it to them in all its crudeness. *I fear much,’ said I to them, ‘that you are 
forming strange illusions, You think, probably, that, in doing nothing 
preparing nothing, aud consenting to nothing, you are placing us ina serious 
embarrassment ; that, terrified at the idea of the departure of the Pope, we 
shall end by abandoning the execution of the Convention ; perhaps, even, 
you imagine, as several among you do not fear to say aloud, that the disorder 
occasioned by the departure of the Pope will shake the public authorities in 
France, Undeceive yourselves! Never did a vainer illusion enter the mind 
of man. If you will commit the folly of causing the Pope te leave Rome, do 
so. You will be most culpable to place that venerable Pontiff under ‘the 
obligation of recommencing, at his age, a new exile; but, as you will have 
proved by so doing that you will not, or cannot, do anything by yourselves, 
others will settle the affairs of Rome and the Papacy without you, and that 
will be, perhaps, the best means of terminating the matter, Indeed, as soon 
as you shall have left, this is, in my opinion, the course events will inevitably 
follow :—Nothing will be more easy than to organise Rome, according to the 
order of ideas which should conciliate the interests of the Holy See with the 
Italian feelings of the population. In accord with the Catholic Powers, and 
with Italy herself, we will establish at Rome a provisional Government to 
adminster the States of the Church in the name of the Pope, and to carry 
out during his ¢ bsence the reforms and arrangements necessary. Under the, 
Government, which will unite all the sympathies of Rome and of Italy 
order will not be fora moment disturbed. As at Naples and Florenos, the 
conservative spirit of the population will have no difficulty in overpowerin 
the elements of disorder. Whether the French troops shall still be, or not 
be, at Rome, we shall know how in case of need to adopt the necessar’ 
measures for assuring tranquillity, and the Eternal City will await peaceably 
the day on which the Holy Father shall please to come and reaume posseasion 
of the throne of his predecessors at the seat of the Papacy, relieved from all 
the causes which compromised its security. As to France, she will witness 
the departure of the Pope and its consequences with the greatest tranquillity, 
The efforts you make to excite the French clergy, and through that body 
the country, will be as vain as those you attempted at the last elections. You 
had, however, then an excellent pretext of distrust to furnish to the clergy— 
the presence at the Ministry of the Interior, to direct the elections, of the 
man who had just struck the society of St. Vincent de Paul so severely, 
You formed to yourselves the greatest illusions. In seconding from 
Rome the divers elements of opposition furnished by the ancient parties, you 
had no doubts of success. But if you had known France better you waula 
have been aware that wherever the clergy, forgetting its duties, mingles in 
political conflicts, is produces on public opinion an effect contrary to iis 
intentions, and that when the priest departs from his duties of peace and 
charity he only excites the public mind against him. You remember the 
result; it was so contrary to your hopes, and the impuissance of the clerioaj 
party which had interfered in the elections was so complete, that the Govern. 
ment thought it prudent not to publish the details. To have dane so would 
however, have been rendering you a great service by enlightening yon as to 
the state of France and the degree of influence of the clergy in political 
matters; but there would have been an injustice in wounding the dignity 
of so respectable a body by making it responsible for the faults which you 
had cansed it to commit. Think of this seriously. In wishing to control 
the French clergy, and to oppose its duties towards the Church to its duties 
towards the State; in exercising a pressure on the Bishops in order that 
they, in their turn, may influence the Curés, take care not ta stretch the 
cord so much that it will end by breaking! Already the mast eminent me} 
of the French clergy have uttered serious warnings, But, if you commit the 
fault of driving things to their last extremity; if, instead of coming to an 
understanding with Italy, you force the Pope into a fresh exile, be sure that 
the French clergy will not follow you in that adventure, and that the day 
on which you shall quit Rome will be the last of Ultramontanism in France’ 


THE PRINCE OF WALES visited the Great Eastern steam- 
Sheerness on Wednesday, and inspected the ship, the Atlantio cable tat suse 
about 2000 miles are on board), the machinery, &c. . 

THE QUEEN attained her forty-sixth year on Wednesday , 
was ce.ebrated by a grand parade of troops in front of the’ edly er 
= byranee = performed by the Prince of Wales in person, The Tena 
oyal demonstrations were made in the metropolis 6 < . 
Lt onl polis, at Windsor, and else. 

A Serious ACCIDENT happened on Wednesday at the new st 
North London Railway now being built in Liverpool-street, eos | te 
massive iron girders feil, carrying with them a largo quantity of clok work, 
Unfortunately, several workmen were seriously injured, : 

Mak. BRIGHT ON REFORM.—Mr, Bright has written a 
at Carlisle npon the course to be adopted by the Radicals at 
He exyreeees a hope that they ‘ will endeavour to bring 
to the point of refusing to support a Government not willi 
pledges of 1859 and 1860," for, he observes, * when it tang lh let en 
reform or expulsion from office, the Whig statesmen will decide in favour of 
reform.’ He further says, ** Lord Palmerston is the real difficulty. He is 
not a Liberal, and the failure of the bill of 1860 was owing entirely to him 
When he is out of the way, no Government can exist, on our side of the house, 
which will not deal with the question of reform.” ; 
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THE INSURRECTION IN LIMA. 

Very recently we had to give some account of the revolution 
which was in progress in Paraguay, and of those boulerersements 
which were once more changing the governments and_ political 
arrangements of the South American republics, Our Engraving 
this week represents one of those terrible scenes which have lately 
occurred in Lima, where that fearful moral epidemic of misrule 
which is the curse of these Governments has produced another con- 
vulsion, requiring a very sharp and decisive remedy, The treaties 
of peace between Spain and Peru were awaiting signature in the 
Bay of Callao, Peru having recovered possession of its prin- 
cipal treasures, the Chincha Islands; protocols, signatures, rati- 
fications had been exchanged ; salutes had been fired; and every- 
thing went merry as a marriage bell. So cordial was the agree- 
ment, indeed, that the Spanish Admiral had given permission to 
about a hundred and fifty of his officers and men to land and seek 
such diversions as could be found on a tropical Sunday at 
Callao. A party 
of about ninety 
officers at once 
roceeded to 
the railway sta- 
tion and took 
the next train 
to Lima. The 
commander of 
the naval force 
himself paid a 
visit to the 
governor of the 
port, and while 
he was in the 
drawing - room 
a second aa 
any of sailors 
ended, and 
were af once 
assailed with 
stones by a 
motley crowd 
assembled on 
the mole. This 
was immedi- 
ately followed 
by a general 
attack, and an 
indiscriminate 
mélée ensued, 


From two 
o'clock till 
seven, and in 


face of an im- 
posing garri- 
son fully able 
to have main- 
tained — order. 
a populace of 
negroes, half- 
eastes, and In- 
dians wrought 


itself into a 
perfect fury of 
riot against 
the Spanish 
inhabitants, 
breaking into 
and = sacking 
their houses, 
and seriously 


wounding the 
¥rench Consul, 
M. Tury, who 
had generously 
interposed in 
an endeavour 
to save the 
lives of some 
of the victims 
and to put a 
ttop to the pil- 
lage. The news 
of this out- 
break was im- 
mediately dis- 
patched to 
Lima, where 
the people at 
once endeav- 
oured to get 
up a similar 
revolution, and 
for that pur- 
pose collected 
in the streets 
rer groups, 
which rapidly 
increased to 
an excited and 
laxless mob. 
The panic 
spread from the 
faubourgs to 
the very centre 
of the town, 
and it became 
evident thatthe 


that M. Vion was able to convey those whom he had gaved to Callao 
and restore them, for the most part unharmed, to the keeping of 
Admiral Pareja. 

Since this outbreak, a rege revolution has broken out, of a 
very formidable appearance for the Government of Lima. Colonel 
Prado, Prefect of Arequipa, aided by the chief officers of the troops 
in that city, to the number of about 1000 men, began this move- 
ment by a public declaration “that General Pezet has ceased to be 
chief of the republic by his violation of the Constitution and the 
laws of the country, in having concluded the treaty of the 27th of 
January last with the Spanish Admiral,” and inviting all to join this 
movement “to place at the head of the Government the person 
legitimately entitled to the presidency.” The port of Islay imme- 
diately followed in the movement, and Colonel Gamio, who came 
from Arequipa, gave orders to clear the custom-house at a discount 
of 50 per cent on tariff duties. This realised 70,000 dols., and pos- 
session was likewise obtained of 80,000 dols, more, sent by Govern- 
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smaller exhibitions there have been several. London, especially, 
has distinguished itself by holding local displays, not the least suc- 
cessful of which is now open in the Floral Hall, Covent-garden. 
The success of the working men’s exhibitions in the north and south 
of London induced a desire for an opportunity being offered for the 
display of the industry of the west. The Floral Hall, Covent-garden, 
was decided upon as the building most suitable in every way for the 
purpose, and accordingly that beautiful structure is now filled with 
an interesting and important collection of objects produced by 
working men. Some of these are specimens of handiwork in their 
own trades, and a large proportion consists of what may be styled 
amateur work done in the few leisure hours at their command, 
Round the walls are hung drawings and paintings, some of which 
display no little skill, all giving evidence of labour and patience. 
Some clever pen-and-iok drawings representing periodicals thrown 
together on a table are worth notice, and have attained to some 
notoriety in consequence of the Bank of England having claimed 
that they 
should be given 
up to them 
on account of 
drawings of 
£5 notes which 
they contain, 
Near the upper 
end of the room 
are some beau- 
tiful specimens 
of wood-carv- 
ing, one of the 
best of which 
is a group of 
three giraffes 
and two hippo- 
potami, done 
by H. 
one of 
keepers of ani- 
mais at the 
Zoological Gar- 
dens. At the 
lower end of 
the room is a 
great oak side- 
board, carved 
in illustration 
of “ Chevy 
Chase,” a won- 
derful piece of 
work, There 
are also some 
admirable bits 
of carving of 
birds, &c, Much 
of the inlaid 
woodwork is 
admirable; and 
there are extra- 
ordinary  spe- 
cimens of fine 
turning, as well 
as a case of or- 
namental turn- 
ing, contain- 
ing banisterr, 
chair-legs, &c, 
It is pleasing 
to see such 
works as the 
picture- screens 
and scrap- 
books made by 
workmen in 
their evenings 
at home; and 
some of these 
display no 
small amount 
of taste. We 
cannot do jus- 
tice to the 
Exhibition in a 
short _ notice, 
but can on] 
Say that a 
sorts of things 
are there— 
from an invalid 
bedstead to a 
fishing - bag, 
and from the 
carved  side- 
board above 
mentioned to 
Mrs. Horrell's 
beautiful 
beaded watch- 
— Mr, 
limaoll ex- 
hibits an ap- 
paratus for 
demonstrating 
the existence 
and quantity 
of fire-damp in 
coal-pits, one 


Spanish officers portion of 
who had come which consists 
from Callao of a balanced 
would be the copper sphere, 
first victimes. which, on the 
With charac- atmosphere 
teristic promp- around it be- 
titude and THE WEST LONDON INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION IN THE FLORAL HALL, OOVENT-GARDEN. coming lighter, 
courage, M, descends and 
Vion, the completes a 


French Chargé d’Affaires, immediately took steps to assemble 
the marines, who were scattered in various parts of the city, and 
dispatched messengers to the circus wire the bull-fight was in 
full swing, and to the environs, After almost incredible trouble he 
had the satisfaction of seeing under his own roof nearly all the prin- 
cipal officers of the Spanish squadron, At eight o'clock things 
looked tenib!y serious, and a great concourse of rioters had as- 
sembled in front of the French Legation armed with long knives 
and revolvers. Officers, sailors, and Spanish residents, in a panic of 
terror, endeavoured Lo force a passage to the house, which was their 
only asylum. One of the officers, who had gained the protection of 
the Consul's room, was grievously wounded, and Mdme. Vion her- 
self was compelled to retreat from the apartinents with her two 
children, since the crowd outside the windows had already com- 
menced an attack upon those who sought her husband's protec- 
tion, Crics and shouts for the death of the Spaniards were heard 
in the streets, but M,. Vion stood between the ruffians and 
his guests, cudeavouring to quell the tumult which threa'ened 
to invade his drawing-room. By nine o'clock a large force 
of cavalry and infantry sxept through the streets, driving the 
crowd before them, and halted in an imnovable columa before the 
{onsnlate to secure the safety both of M. Vion and of those who were 
beneath his roof ; but the Government was not yet re-assured, and 
90 great was thir panic that it was not till two days afterwards 


ment, in a vessel of the Peruvian fleet, for payment of troops. On 
the Ist of March a proclamation similar to the above was responded 
to in Moquequa, On the 5th the troops in Tacna joined ; Arica fell 
in also; and, under the influence of Montero—well known for his 
daring and bravery—two vessels of the Peruvian fleet (the Lerzunde 
and Tumbes) were handed over to the new/y and self constitated 
military authorities. The Government steamer Chalaco was 
dispatched froma Cal'ao to Arica or Islay before intelligence of all 
this came to hand. She had 10,000 dols. on board, and it is supposed 
she will have sided also with Montero. 

Admiral Mariategui, naval Commander-in-Chief of the Peruvian 
fleet, proceeds in the frigate Amazonas, with the Sachaca and 
another ship of the fleet, to recapture Islay and Arica and to putdown 
this revolution, Naturally, no little anxiety prevails in Lima and in 
Callao, aay changes are being made ; all mili‘ary and civil officials 
suspected of leaning to revolut'onary views are being dismissed. 


WEST LONDON INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION IN THE 
FLORAL HALL, COVENT-GARDEN, 

THE present is especially an age of exhibitions. Since the firs! 
grand display in Hyde Park there have been exhibitions in Dublin, 
Paris, New York, M.nchester, a second in London, and now a second 
in the Irish capital. Paris is preparing for another display, and of 


galvanic circuit, setting a bell ringing ; another instrument, showing 
the same in a different way, is exhibited beside it, also sent by Mr, 
Plimsoll, There are some very fine stuffed animals and birds: a 
case of foxes and cubs feeding on a game-cock, sent by Mr, 'F, 
Asked, is extremely lifelike. Performances on the organ are also 
given at intervals during the day, affording an amount of enter. 
tainment sufficient to please all comers, 


THE DUBLIN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
THE progress of the Dublin Exhibition is still highly satisf. 
The number of visitors to the building is lao the iuterntt 
arrangements become more perfect from day to day, and the 
additions to the pictures and other objects of interest are of the 
most ——— character. We this week publish two more En- 
gravings illustrative of incidents connected with th ibiti 
one of which represents the a 


DEPARTURE OF THE PRINCE OF WALES FROM KINGSTOWN 


This event took place on the afternoon of Friday, the 13th i 
The weather was far from propitious, for it sor baer ears 
knows how to do in Ireland. Nevertheless, a large crowd essombled 
to witness his Royal Highness’s departure, It Selne known that 
the Prince would arrive at Kingstown by carriage, and therefore 
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have to descend at the commencement of the pi 
to the vessel, a guard of honour of the 78th Highlanders was formed 
between the two points. ime drew near for the Prince’s 


As the time 
arrival the crowds assembled on the quays grew more dense, and the 
ships of war in the harbour—the Royal George, Black Prince, and 
Liverpool, with the Swedish corvette Tbor—had all their pennons 
afloat. At a quarter to five a signal was given which speedily had all 
the yards manned, not excepting those of the Swedish ship; 
and the hardy sailors remained aloft in the rain then falling 
for nearly an hour. About that time it was announced that the 
carriages containing the Prince and the Lord Lieutenant were 
rapidly approaching, and presently they drove up by Longford- 
avenue to the pier. Hearty cheering greeted the alighting of the 
Prince, and was continued as he walked along the pier with Lady 
Wodehouse on his arm. Immediately on his arrival at the Royal 
yacht the guns from the battery on shore sent a hollow boom across 
the water ; and immediately the men-of-war in the harbour replied 
with a series of similar roars, the echo of which sank and died along 
the Wicklow hills. The Prince went into the deck saloon of the 
vessel almost immediately on going on board; and there a banquet 
had been d for a very select party. 

Daring the dinner the band of the 10th Hussars, stationed on the 
pier, played some very excellent music, Shortly before seven o'clock 
the party rose from table, and the Prince appeared on deck to bid 
farewell to those of his guests who had to go on shore. His Royal 
Highness thanked the Lord Mayor for the kind reception he had 
met, both from his Lordship and the people of Dublin ; and the Lord 
Mayor promptly replied that the people of Dublin had been proud 
to see his Royal Highness, and hoped to see him again. Whereupon 
the Dublin portion of the guests went on shore, and, everything 
being got ready, the Victoria and Albert steamed out of the harbour, 
while the men-of-war again burst forth with a thundering cheer, 
which was taken up and prolonged by the crowds of people on the 
quays. Ina few minutes the Royal yacht had rounded the East 
Pier Light and began rapidly to lessen in the distance ; and so Albert 
Edward Prince of Wales terminated his visit to Ireland. 


BALL IN THE EXHIBITION BUILDING, 


On the evening of the Prince’s departure there was a grand ball 
in the Exhibition building, under the auspices of the Irish Academy 
of Music, which for the last twelve years has gradually progressed 
in usefulness and popularity. On this occasion, however, for the 
first time, the committee who direct the academy gave a grand 
public ball for the purpose of obtaining some snbstantial addition to 
the funds at their tmen. It was the first {éte of the season, and 
will scarcely be exceeded in brilliancy by any to which the citizens 
of Dublin may look forward, The visitors began to arrive about 
ten o’clock, aud in less than half an hour the transept was alive 
with shifting colours. In the nave the band of the 78th High- 
landers performed, under the direction of Mr. Smalley, an excellent 
selection of operatic music. It was not until eleven o'clock that the 
dancing began in the great concert hall, which had been specially 
fitted up for the occasion. The orchestra was occupied by a band 
of more than forty performers, conducted by Mr. Harry Hardy. 
Shortly after eleven o'clock his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant and 
Lad: odehonse arrived, accompanied by Lord St. Lawrence, Mr. 
E. Wodehouse, Private Secretary ; Colonel Musters, the Hon. Ralph 
Harbord, the Hon. H. Leeson, the Hon, Mr. Scott, Captain Willis, Mr. 
Wodehouse, A.D.C. ; Captain Boyle, Captain O'Connell, Mr. De Cetto, 
Mr. H. Arkwright, and Mr. Howard, His Excellency was received by 
the Duke of Leinster, the Marquis of Kildare, the Lord Mayor, Mr. 
Hercules M'Donnell, Mr. F, W. Brady, and a number of the warmest 
supporters of the Academy, and was conducted to the dais, where 
he remained for some time looking on at the dancers. The Lord 
Lieutenant and Lady Wodehouse then proceeded into the concert- 
room and took part in the Faust Quadrilles. At this time the aspect 
of the room was exceedingly brilliant. There was some crushing, 
but little confusion, and the picturesque mingling of dresses of all 
hues made up for the absence of regularity which characterises 
more formal assemblies. Geniality and animation were the most 
conspicuous features in the scene; and from the hour of his 
Excellency’s arrival until four o’clock next morning the dancing 
never flagged. How enchanting was the appearance of the transept, 
how pleasant the promenade, how grateful the effect of the music, 
it is impossible fully to describe. The committee who manage the 
academy deserve to be congratulated upon the brilliant success of 
a féte intended to advance the interests of an institution which at 
once increases the number of competent musicians and raises the 
standard of popular taste, About 2500 ladies and gentlemen were 
present, 


OPERA, CONCERTS, ETC. 

Tue glory is departing from our tenors. We hear nothing of 
Tamberlik—Giuglini has lost his voice, and something more— 
Wachtel does not improve—Mario cannot recall tones that have 
gone for ever, 

On the other hand, recent years, and especially the present season, 
have been highly favourable to the growth and development of 
prima donnas, Since the production of “ Faust e Margherita” 
the frequenters of Covent Garden have heard no less than five 

ts—Miolan-Carvalhe, Pauline Lucca, Adelina Patti, Artét, 
and Berini—while Mario has still been constant to the part of Faust. 
Nor, indeed, does any other Faust seem possible. In sopranos, how- 
ever, there is a greater variety. This year alone Mr. Gye has some 
half-dozen new ones to show us; one or two of them really pro- 
mising, and none without a certain sort of merit, But the prize 
specimens are admirable ; and, counting those at the Royal Italian 
Opera and those at Her Majesty's Theatre together, there are no 
less than five, each capable of drawing a fall house by her own 
attractiveness alone. At the Royal Italian Opera, when Mdlle. 
Patti has not been singing, the great “attraction” this season has 
been Malle. Fioretti; and now special visits will be made for the 
sake of Mdlle. Pauline Lucca. So at Her Majesty’s Theatre, all the 
striking success is obtained by the two prima donnas, the attractive- 
ness of Malle. Titiens being only counterbalanced by that of 
Mdlle. de Murska. 

The British public is easily appeased, and Mdlle. Pauline Lucca, 
on returning to London, has been received as only the most indul- 
gent parent would receive the most repentant prodigal child, Why 
did Mdlle. Lucca leave us last year? The mystery has never been 
cleared up. Wasit the “ blacks” of smoky London that frightened 
her away, as one Berlin journalist maintained at the time? Or did 
the late hours frighten her, as was also asserted? The perform- 
ances at the Royal Italian Opera finish about two hours later than 
the performances at the Berlin theatre, and this, we were told, was 
too much for Mille. Lucca’s delicate health. If such had really 
been the case, we should have been among the first to call 
upon Mr, Gye to adopt earlier hours. Or was she dissatisfied with 
her reception in England? If so, we are afraid Mdlle, Lucca must 
be very hard indeed to please. 

But, whatever fauit Mdlle. Lucca may have to find with England, 
she at least cannot complain of not being appreciated. When she 
appeared on Tuesday night as Margherita, the applause which 
greeted her was, it is true, rendered discordant by a few hisses ; but 
these uncouth demonstrations were soon put a stop to, their only 
effect being to call forth counter-demonstrations from the great 
body of the audience, Mdlle. Lucca has improved since last year 
in the only respect in which improvement seemed possible, She 
je us a somewhat less vivacious rendering of the part of 

argherita. She must think us very dull not to be charmed with 
her animation and brightness; but these qualities do charm 
us. Onsly, while we admire them in Mdlle. Lucca herself, to whom 
they are natural, we do not recognise them as belonging to the 
character which she undertakes to represent. 

We omitted last week to speak of the excellent Monday Popular 
Concert given for the benefit of Mdme. Arabella Goddard. No one 
has « fairer right to encouragement from the supporters of these 
classical enteriainments then Mdme, Goddard, who was associ- 
ated with them from the beginning, aud who has lent them her 
constant and zealous co-operation, Her still-unforgotten musical 
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er and walk on foot | evenings, in 1856, 1857, and 1858, had, no doubt, some influence in 
| promoting the establishment of others appealing to a more mixed 
| and far more numerous public; and the fact of her overlooking self- 
| interest and abandoning her own soir<es, in order to afford aid and 
countenance to an undertaking which was calculated largely to | 


exteud whatever benefits may attach to the wider diffusion of a taste 
for genuine music, entitles her to some consideration. True, her 
claims have been warmly acknowledged, for among those who con- 
tinually perform at the Monday Popular Concerts there is no greater 
or more universally recognised favourite than hersel f. Her “ benefit 
invariably attracts one of the largest and most brilliant attendances 
of the season, and the last was no exception to the rule, St, James's 
Hall being literally crowded in every part. : 

One of the clever people who are too knowing to be taken in by 
mere exenses has been writing to the Daily Telegraph to expose Mr. 
Sims Reeves, Mr. Sims Reeves absented himself from the dinner 
of the Newspaper Pres Fund on the ridiculous plea that, being very 
unwell, he was unable to sing. A writer calling himself a “ Lover 
of Music,’ but who can scarcely pretend to have much regard for 
musicians and singers, has discovered that Mr, Reeves could not 
have been ill on Saturday, inasmuch as he sang on Monday (30, at 
least, the “ Lover of Music” asserts) at Buckingham Palace. It 


as much as possible certain opposite tones and styles in the other, 
Bella Vane, a great heiress, is the heroine. She is very self-willed 
but perfectly tamable, with certain treatment, and, whilst her best 
wishes are in favour of “ being good,” and her real characteristics are 
generous and amiable, she is always happening to get into little 
scrapes, which lead to little lectures, and the bitternesses of which 
mosquito-like things are alone capable. Bella Vane is engaged to 


| Stanley Villars; but circumstances make her the bride of Claude 


Walsingham instead. But there is little or nothing for which either 
arty can be blamed, and all are something like friends, Stanle 
lars himself performing the marriage ceremony. After this, though 
Stanley isachanged man. He leaves the Church, and devotes himseli to 
London literature and dissipation, of both of which Miss Thomas seems 
tc know precisely nothing, as she copies them on her pages in 
Siamese-twins fashion, All this, together with the very stupid 
marriage which Stanley makes, is bad policy, bad example ; but it 
is not unlike life, as some men make it. The last few pages have a 
moral. During all this time Bella has been doing everything for 
the best, and it has always been turning out for the worst. She is 
eternally “‘nagged” about her indiscretions by her husband's family. 
and is “on guard” throughout, lest she be discovered in the com. 
mission of a virtuous action, acting upon impulse, and so forth, 


was not until I opened my Daily Telegraph this morning,” says the 
correspondent, with charming irony, " that I became aware of that 
singer's rapid recovery, he having been well enough to assist at the 
Court concert last evening. Prestige and pay,” he continues, 
“seem to be the best specifics for the ailments of public vocalists, 
whose restoration to health is thereby effected with a speed 
and certainty quite marvellous.” The fact is, Mr, Sims Reeves was, 
on Monday, as on Saturday, far too ill to sing. He is peculiarly 
liable to inflammation of the mucons membrane of the throat, and 
he now suffers from a similar affection of the eyes. He meant to 
sing at the Palace, as he meant to sing at the Freemasons’ Tavern ; 
but in each case found himself, at the last moment, unable to do so. 
The “ Lover of Music,” then, with all his ingenuity, his amiability, 
and his talént. for elegant satire, is wrong in his facts. The musie 
set down for Mr, Reeves at her Majesty’s concert was sung by 
Signor Gardoni, 


Literature. 


ae 
NEW NOVELS. 

Captain Masters's Children, A Novel. By Tuomas Hoop, Anthor 
of “A Disputed Inheritance.” 3 vols, Sampson Low and Co, 
On Guard. By ANNig Tuomas, Author of “Denis Donne,” Kc. 
Three volumes, Chapman and Hall, 

A good many years have passed away since we used to see in 
corners of periodicals the signature, “‘ Thomas Hood the Younger ;” 
but Mr. Hood, as known to the public which reads him, is certainly 
no younger. He is like a boy bowling a hoop along the streets, 
with a bunch of buttercups in the disengaged hand; and long may 
he keep his youthful way of looking at life. Most people, when 
they get into the streets, let fall the buttercups ; but Mr. Hood never 
allows the smoke and dust to get into his head. He is one of the 
brightest and most agreeable of writers, and “Captain Masters’s 
Children” is sure to find a large public, The author sketches 
women, children, and the common people with peculiar intelligence, 
and his girls in particular are admirable, The novel before us 
contains a wonderful variety of character, and all the drawing is 
impartial as well as pleasant. A sincere dedication to “ William 
Jeffray Prowse ” is one of the most delightful things in the book— 

very short, very boyish, and very true. 

It is impossible to say what degree of consolidation of faculty may 
be possible to Mr, Hood, or what degree he aims at; but, on the 
whole, we feel no difficulty in saying that even writing like that of 
these charming stories of his is not good exercise for 4m, however it 
may please his readers. Now and then we alight upon a passage which 
suggests that the writer’s best course lies upon a path which re- 
quires much more self-discipline, and much /ess activity. We are mis- 
taken if Mr. Hood does not find his three volumes a very irksome task— 
in a particular direction, which shall be a secret between him and 
ourselves. Now and then, too, we come upon hasty splashes of 
opinion upon very difficult questions. and we cannot help wishing 
them away. Thinking is a very difficult task; it is the work of 
solitary, self-denying hours; it is full of wear and tear and intense 
anxiety; and it irritates people, who make it the business of 
their lives, to be told offhand, for instance, that there is 
something in blood which may make people noble or ignoble. 
Such a pacsage can do nothing but mischief. What is 
“blood?” We all admit the existence of connate qualities; and 
to be born of a good stock is, no doubt, a probable advantage. But 
the whole subject is beset with difficulty, But until we are told 
what is meant by ‘“ blood,” it is not half so specific to say that a 
man born of “ noble blood” is likely to be noble in character as to 
say that a man born of a father with a large liver is likely to be 
energetic. As a matter of fact, we frequently see persons of 
“noble blood” utterly destitute of nobleness. We can think, as we 
write this article, of a dozen whom we know to be of the very 
“scum of the earth :” loathsome beasts, liars, thieves, unmitigated 
scoundrels, and cads. On the other hand, we can think of very 
“plebeian” people who are nobly good. Perhaps that is the 
“ blood” of their ancestors? But at how many removes? ‘Ten, or 
five hundred ? The question lies in a nutshell. God did not make 
noblemen ; he made men. Some men acquired an ascendency over 
other men, and were called “noble.” If these men are faithful to 
their position, not otherwise, they have opportunities of culture 
which place their children also in positions favourable for the 
growth of noble feeling. But the con of a nobleman is, as often as 
not, a stupid cad ; and, on the other hand, the first costermonger 
you meet in the street may have in him the “blood” which is to 
originate the lords of the after world. 

But this is only by the way, and Mr. Hood can well afford to 
spare from his pases every line which would be obnoxious to 
criticism of the kind. He has produced in “Captain Masters’s 
Children ” an interesting story, in which picturesque and humerous 
passages abound, and in which the reader is never made to despair 
of life. 


Although “ On Guard ” misses much of those daring and startling 
characteristics which so highly recommended “ Denis Donne,” it yet 
has so much recklessness in common with that performance that, 
without the author's name, the master-touch would be known at 


one pulsation, 
The heart would hear it and beat 
Had it lain for centuries dead, 


The boldness and daring are of another quality, and are shown 
remarkably in the firat paragraph, which is about the most refreshing 
piece of novel-writing since the fine frenzy of Miss Braddon con- 
ceived the secret of Lady Audley. “The tirst scene opens as the 
last one will close, probabiy, quietly enough ; for this is to be no 
story of guilt and horror, of murder, mystery, or machinations. The 
actors in it will be of the order amougst whom we live, and move, 
and have our being. Upon these I, their historian, will rely for 
creating an interest to the full as deep and true as can be obtained 
by the powerful portrayal of any or all of the cardinal vices,” 
uinver although the promise, as it may be called, is 
amply carried out, the interest is not made to tum upon 
the cardinal virtues. The people are just good, bad, and 


| indifferent; but their several characters “bite in,” and their | 
movements are as pretty and exciting as skirmishing at a review. | 


To begin with, there is an admirable contrast between two 
men—Stanley Villars, a young clergyman of rigid principles, who 
does his work erp and avoids all the newfangled “schools” of 
the Church; and Claude Walsingham, a light cavalry Major, of 
exqually excellent ~~, in his service, but being, at all events, 
no better disciplined than the majority of young Majors as far as 
society goes, These gentlemen have equal personal and worldly 
advantages, hey are the fastest friends possible, and each respects 


Ultimately, she is victorious, but, with many of the others 
it may ke surmised, sorrowful enough for a while. These 
principal characters are thoroughly lifelike and dramatic, as 
is also Grace Harper, a schemer, who, being disappointed o} 
Claude for herself, takes her revenge out of Claude's wife in 
a most friendly and serpentine manner. Fifty others must 
consent to pass as nameless flashes of light, necessary enough to the 
general effect, but requiring no more description than is usually 
allotted to the “ fifty thousand additional lamps.” Miss Thomas's 
style is still full of vigour, and touches of observation are flung as 
largess of which the Sultana never could be in want. For the rest, 
the book is not unlike a stable. It is all over horses, Or it is like 
arace. The excitement is intense at T'attenham Corner in vol. iii,, 
and the favourite wins, But, from the first, the betting has been 
on Bella Vane. 


NEW POEMS. 
Murmurings in the May and Summer of Manhood, 
EpmunD Fatconer, Tinsley Brothers. 


Angel Visits,and Other Poems, Smith, Elder, and Co, 


Mr. Falconer, having recently had some success with a volume of 
verse, written, it may be presumed, lately, now takes the curious 
step of publishing another volume written twenty years ago. In 
the storm-brewing '45, he wrote many lines bitter, even savage, 
against England's treatment of Ireland ; but, although he now looks 
upon England as Ireland’s best friend and saviour, he leaves the 
lines untouched. He thinks that revision might interfere with the 
pleasure taken by a reader in comparing an author's style at various 
periods. How many readers of most modern verse-writers thus 
psychologically indulge themselves there may be doubts; but if 
there be but one or one million, he or they will scarcely deny thas 
Mr. Falconer'’s earlier efforts are worthy of preservation and likely 
to please many who are too catholic to pin their faith to the two 
great ones of the present day. The volume consists of two poems— 
“O'Ruark’s Bride” and “ Man's Mission.” The first is a story 
materially affecting the history of Ireland, and showing the cruelty 
of the Saxon as early as the twelfth century. O'Ruark, King of 
Leitrim, is away on a pious pilgrimage, during which his 
bride, Devoirgoil, transfers her affections, or, at all events, her 
honour, to MacMurrough, King of Leinster. O'Ruark takes certain 
revenge ; but MacMurrough seeks Henry II. of Enyland, and, with 
Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, effects the first English invasion of 
Ireland. The story is told in good, flowing couplets, of which many 
are strongly and gracefully poetic, and only just a few made need- 
lessly prosaic. Here is a description of, or reflection on, the face of 
MacMurrough, which may be fairly looked upon as an average 
passage :— 

Tho’ past the prime of life, few signs betray’d 

His well-approved maturity decay’d ; 

Time had not thinn’d his locks nor changed their hue— 
Bright auburn still, luxuriantly they grew ; 

Say that about his eyes some lines there were— 

For Pleasure leaves as deep a trace as Care— 

You might not count on passions in their grave, 

His heart supplied a brotherhood as brave ; 

If from his cheek its summer bloom had fled, 
Blanch’d by the memory of his victims dead, 

It wither’d not like theirs, but, clear and bright, 

It match’d his brow, most delicately white, 

Such freaks will Nature play. She gifts the knave, 
F’en from his cradle of his lusts the slave, 

With every attribute—bLut one—the heart, 

To act on earth almost a Godlike part. 

Time vainly secks to master or control, 

His form impassive, unsubducd his oul, 


As the veriest trifle, it may be mentioned that Mr. Falconer has a 
line at page 29 which is within a word or two of Byron :— 


In form a woman, though in years a child, 
Perhaps both poets have read Pope on Gay— 
In wit a man, simplicity a child— . 


baa Ae the moral instead of the physical attributes, 
“ Man’s Mission ” is the didactic autobiography of a hermit told to 
a youthful wanderer in search of fame. The hermit is unsuccessful, 
and (we think, for the story is obscure) resolves to continue on a 
recent resolution to do good service to mankind, whether mankind 
will allow him to be sucecssful or not. The youthful aspirant after 
fame will not be convinced. He vanishes in the night and—it is 
twenty years since—has not been heard of up to the present day. 
The avonymous author of “ Angel Visits” writes in a reasoning 
and convincing manner, and with great command over rhythm and 
poetic expression, His powers are generally what the world calls 
‘pretentious ;” but they can be properly described by saying that 
they are ambitious—no small flutters of pleasant verse, but serious 
affairs of a kind and tone which would convey a ridiculous idea 
were they one whit less felicitously handled. The “ Angel Visits” 
are, for instance, to a poet; not one familiar to Paternoster-row 
but one who harangues the multitude. The angel gives him good 
teaching, by showing that the world will not be reverent to him 
until he has learnt reverence for something higher than the world, 
Another angel puts an irreligious or doubting outcast on the right 
track ; but this is in thought and colouring a broad imitation of 
Tennyson's “ Two Voices.” Many of the minor poems which fill up 
the volume are of a decidedly high class, on various subjects, but 
generally age bag with a fervent religious glow. Amongst the best 
of these is the “Soliloquy of a Roman Catholic in a Protestant 
Cemetery.” The following is an excellently-thoughtful passage :— 
They followed sects—who scorn the guides to obey 
Ordained to lead them home, 
And taking by-lanes for the King’s highway, 
Now lost and wildered roam ; i 
Who, daring to forsake the only Ark, 
And on frail rafts to leap, 
While in mid-voyage o'er the waters dark, 
Must perish in the deep. 
Unworthy limbs! that struggled to be free, 
Till from the Body torn— 
Boughs, broken from the stately mustard-tree, 
And on each wild wind borne 
A moment, yet whose fate must quickly !.c 
To fall and die around— 
Such are the sects! proclaiming liberty, 
Yet with corruption bound, 
* . * * 
No knee for them has e’er this soil embraced, 
No voice has raised its tones ; 
Yet, something more than name and age is traced 


Poems. By 


On these sepulchral stones. 
Such volumes as these before us are no mean specimens of our poetic 
age 
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LAW AND CRIME. 

n application, possessing a peculiar interest, 
Bi a3 to Sir Thoeees Henry, at Bow-street. At 
the Industrial Exhibition held at the Floral Hall, 
Covent-garden, several workmen had exhibited 
their skill and patient labour in the production, by 
means of pen and ink, of well-known examples of 
engraving. Among these were the front pages of 
Punch and Fun, the heading of the /ilustrated 
London News, and a Bank of England £5 note. 
Mr. Freshfield, solicitor to the Bank, together with 
several members of the committee of the exhi- 
bition, hereupon attended, by appointment, before 
the chief magistrate. An Act of Parliament (24 
and 25 Vic., cap. 98) was referred to as prohibiting 
the making of a copy of any note or portion of a 
note of the Bank of England. In this case, it was 
not suggested that the imitations were such as 
might be used for fraudulent purposes, They were, 
in fact, mere specimens of skill in penmanship, and 
were executed upon ordinary paper or cardboard, 
One of them was the centrepiece of a large draw- 
ing. Another we remember to have seen shadowed 
with Indian ink to represent the folds of the paper. 
Itcertainly appeared somewhat harsh to demand the 
destruction or mutilation of such works of patient 
labour and humble ingenuity, and the arguments 
on behalf of the Bank failed at first to convince us 
of the expediency of such a proceeding. But an 
observation made by Sir Thomas Henry, in his 
judgment, was, nevertheless, irresistible. His 
Worship expressed himself to the effect that such a 
work might have gained a prize, and thereby put a 
premium upon the act of counterfeiting the paper 
currency. The facsimiles were thereupon ordered 
to be obliterated, and the operation was at once 
performed. We cannot but sympathise with the 
artists, while yet protesting against calling these 
things “beautiful works of art,” as they were 
called during the investigation. Productions of 
this kind are rather calculated to excite regret than 
admiration in an educated mind, A patient 
copyist of the class of these exhibitors will labour 
for weeks to reproduce, by pen and ink, a copy of 
an engraving of which areal impression may be 
bought for a penny—or, as in the case of the Fun 
titlepage, with a great deal more for the money. 
When completed it is not art, but misapplied 
industry. Some few years since, a clever 
artist devoted his talents to this kind of work, 
and his end was tragical; because people would 
not patronise him by purchasing productions 
of which the highest merit was their close re- 
semblance to something else which could be pro- 
cured at a far less price than would have sufficed to 
keep the unhappy copyist from despair and ruin, 
The lesson to the Floral-Hall exhibitors has been 
severe, but we hope it may be useful. 

Two parties of gentlemen and ladies dined at a 
Greenwich tavern, One dressing-room was allowed 
to both sets of ladies, and this arrangement resulted 
in one feminine party being forcibly ejected by the 
other. Sir Henry Harvey Bruce, one of the cava- 
liers of the ronted faction, proceeded to the chamber 
and demanded delivery of the outer coverings of his 
fair companions. The occupants of the fortress 
dispatched one of thcir body as aide-de-camp to 
summon assistance from their male guardians. Sir 
Henry was thereupon “attacked both behind and 
in front’ (according to his own evidence), and 
summoned one of his assailants, whom he identified, 
to the police court. Mr. Traill, the magistrate, said 
he considered it a very discreditable affair on both 
sides. Heat of temper had been shown by the 
gentlemen as to which set of ladies was to have 
the prior use of the room to dress in. When the 
difficulty of entering or remaining in the room was 
first experienced, the course to have adopted would 
have been to have complained to the landlord or 
landlady, instead of which, the comfort of the 
ladies being in question, both sides had acted from 
a feeling of anger and keenness instead of modera- 
tion, So little did he find to approve of either on 
one side or the other that he should order the 
defenadant’s discharge, without prejudice as to any 
other proceedings that might be taken in the 
matter 

The evil influence of ruffianism, not sufliciently 
punished by our criminal courts, appears to be ex- 
tending to the higher classes. The conductor of 
an omnibus reserved a seat near the door of the 
vehicle, for an infirm, paralytic passenger. One 
James Johnstone, an elderly person, possessed of 
independent fortune, took the place, and refused to 
move therefrom upon the conductor's remonstrance. 
Thereupon the conductor remarked, “ You are no 
gentleman.” Johnstone seized his umbrella, and 
deliberately poked out the conductor’s eye. The 
victim, not being acquainted, it may be, with his 
proper legal remedy, or being mis-advised, sum- 
moned the aggressor. When the case came on for 
hearing, the complainant, under proper legal advice, 
wished to withdraw the criminal charge of unlaw- 
fully wounding, in order to recover compensation 
by a civil action. Now, the state of the law 
in such a case is remarkable. if the 
charge be entertained by a magistrate he may 
acquit, fine, or imprison the defendant, but he has 
no power of awarding compensation, On the 
contrary, his judgment, whatever it may be, may 
be pleaded in bar to proceedings in a common law 
court, Mr, Alderman Lawrence, who heard the 
evidence, said :—" {t is a matter which I cannot 

ass over so far as to be arranged by solicitors. 

ven if the parties can come to an agreement, it is 
an outrage committed in a public omnibus, which I 
think I should not be justified in settling here.” 
The defendant was remanded, of course on bail. 
So that the unfortunate conduetor stands the risk 
of having all the trouble and expense of a prosecu- 
tion without the hope of compensation. 

A terrible story, embodying a novel style of 
street violence and robbery, reaches us from Paris, 
A wine grower (vigneron), from Sanlis, who had 
gone to the French metropolis to dis of his 
produce, was missed from his hotel. His partner, 
alarmed by the delay of expected advices, 
repaired to Paris, sought him, and found his 
body, pierced with poniard stabs, and plundered 
of every article of clothing, lying at the 
Morgue. The Parisian detectives say :—‘ This 
8 the work of an old hand, The man was way- 
laid upon the Boulevard Sebastopol. He was 
8 abbed and hoisted into a cart. here he was 
stripped, and thence the naked corpse was flung 
into the street. There is nothing to identify him. 
His cleanly skin alone showed him to have been 


above the common class, and to destroy even this | 


indication the assassins had daubed his knees with 


dirt, But for the accident of his identification by | 
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his partner he would have been buried after two 

days’ exposure, and no trace would have remained. 

As it is, had one man alone done the deed detection 

would have been impossible. If this has been a) 
deed of complicity, the murderers may yet be dis- 

covered,” The French have nos yet adopted our 

system of the coroner's inquest. 


POLICE. 

SUNDAY AT BLACKHEATH.--Mr, Traill, the sitting 
magistrate at Greenwich Police Court, was occupied a 
considerable time in disposing of cases brought forward 
by the officers of the Royal Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals and by the police for cruelty to and 
furiously riding horses on Blackheath on Sunday after- 
noon, ‘The first case was that of 

George Bull, of Whitechapel, tallow-chandler, charged 
with furious driving. 

Police constable A proved the offence, and said that 
the horse upon which the defendant was seated galloped 
at the rate of fourteen miles an hour. 

The defendant, in answer to the magistrate, said he had 
not been on horseback before for twenty years; and he 
hoped that the police would put down the letting out of 
horses on Blackheath on Sunday. 

Mr. Traill said the nuisance of horse-riding upon 
Blackheath on Sundays had now become very great, and 
he was determined to do all in his power to stop it ; but, to 
effectually do so, it required the aid of the Legislature. 

Defendant—I shall mention it to my friend, Mr. Moffatt, 
M.P., and ask him to bring in a bill which will put down 
the nuisance. 

Mr. Traill—I hope you will ; but you will pay a fine of 
10s., or be imprisoned for seven days. 

Edward Baker, of Bishopsgate, was next charged with 
cruelly beating and furiously riding a horse on Blackheath, 

The charge was proved by two officers of the Royal 
Society, who saw the prisoner beating the horse severely 
with a long, heavy stick. 

Mr. Traill tined the prisoner 15s., or ten days’ imprison- 
ment. 

In nine other cases fines of 10s, were imposed, with the 
alternative of seven days’ imprisonment. 


PROPER USE OF A POLICEMAN’S TRUNCHEON.— 
Charles Regan, a tall, coarse-looking man, was brought 
before Mr. Paget charged with violently assaulting John 
Dodds, an engineer, at a beerhouse in Poplar ; also a police- 
sergeant and a police-constabie. 

The prisoner was in the beerhouse intoxicated and mak- 
ing a disturbance. He interfered with the guests and 
struck Dodds, one of the customers. He also insulted the 
landlady, demanded the return of some money he had paid 
for ale, and made further disturbances. Dodds left the 
house and called in Police-sergeant Mountford, on whom 
the prisoner made a violent assault, knocked him down, 
and disabled him by kicking him about the head and face. 
A constable named Elliott was called in, and the prisoner 
struck him with his fist, and was proceeding to further 
violence, when Elliott drew his truncheon and struck him 
on the head with it. The prisoner fell, and was secured. 

Mr. Matthew Brownfield, surgeon, said he was called 
into the station-house to attend Mountford, who was 
suffering from contusions on the head, which unfitted him 
for duty, The sergeant could not masticate any solid food, 
and the temporal muscle wasaffected, The sergeant would 
not be able to return to his duty for some time. He had 
examined the prisoner's head, Thcre was a laccrated 
wound, but not deep, upon it. 

The prisoner made no defence, 

Mr, Paget said that this was a case he must punish with 
considerable severity. He sentenced the prisoner to one 
month's imprisonment and bard labour for the assault on 
Dodds. For the assault upon Mountford, which was of a 
more serious nature, he sentenced the, prisoner to be im- 
prisoned for two months, and kept to,hard labour. The 
assault on Mountford was one of a cowardly, cruel, and 
abominable nature, and he hardly knew whether he was 
justified in withdrawing the case from the consideration 
ofajury. He should have also committed the prisoner 
for two months for the assault on Elliott if he had not 
been struck with the truncheon, The constable was quite 
justified in what he had done. It was proper and judicious 
for him to use his truncheon in this case. 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


THE imports of the precious metals having been on a full average 
rcale, and the demand for bullion for export purposes limited, all 
National Securities have shown rather more firmness, and the quo- 
tations have been well supported, Consols, for Money, have realised 
804 2; Ditto, for Time, 5%¢ $; Reduced and New ‘Three p.r Cents, 
8544; Exchequer Bills, 2s, vo 5s. prenr, Bank Stock has been 240 to 
242, 

On Thursday, the Directors of the Bank of England reduced their 
minimum rate of discount to 4 per cent. 


Thirty Days’ Billa or . «. BZ percent, 
Sixty Days’... - - . 4 ” 
‘Three Months’ fen oe ee e 443 aa 
Four Months’ aa ee ee “ee Fa 
Six Months’... oo o oo oo 5 ” 
Indian Stocks, &+., have continued steady in price ; but the 


transactions in them have Leen somewhat restricted — India Steck, 
216; Ditto, Five per Cents, 106) }; Ditto, Four per Cents, 984 ; 
Rupee Paper, Five per Cent, 100; Ditto, ive-and-a-Half per Cent, 
108} ; India Bonds, 16s. t> 19s. premiom. 

American Securities have been in request, and prices have had an 
upward tendency. The Five per Cents have been 66 to 4; Erie 
Shares, 524; and Llinois Central, 75 to 754. 

In the eaily part of the week Mexican Stock was very du’l, and 
sold as low as 23] to 24. The market, however, has since improved, 
and business hus neen done at 24%. Most other Foreign Securities 
have ruled somewhat firmer, the Scrip of the Turkith Loan ex- 
cepted, the quotation being 2) to 2dis. Nrazilian Four-and-a-Half 
per Cents have reslised Sl; Egyptian Seven per Cents, 1864, 924: 
Greek, * Mexican Three per Cents, 1564, 24; Portuguese Three 
peryCents, 48); Russian Four-snd-a-Half per Cents, 89; Ditto Five 
per Cents, 1562, 90 ex div.; Divts, 1864, 93; Spanish Three per 
Centa, 48 ; Ditto, Deferred, 40 ; Ditto, Passive, 293 ; Turkish Six per 
Cents, 1862, 734 ; and Italian Five per Cents, 65. 

A moderate business has been done in Joint-stock Bank Shares, 
Agra and Masterman’s, 115; Ditto, New, 66); Australasia, 684; 
Bank of London, 143 ; Chartered of India, Australia, and China, 244 ; 
Chartered Mercanvile of Iudia, London, and China, 46) ; City, 109; 
Consolidated, i); Hindustan, China, and Japan, 15; Imperial 
Oiteman, 164 ; Land Mortgage of India, 4; London and Brazilian, 
44}cum div. ; Londom Chartered of Austrelia, 254; London Joint- 
stock, 49%; London and South African, 184 ex div.; National Pro- 
vincial ot England, 162 ; Standard cf British South Africa, 19}. 

Coionial Government Securities have been in very moderate 
request. Canada Six per Cents have sold at 04}; Ditto, Five per 
Cent«, 824 ; New South Wales Five per Cents, 92 ; Queensiand Six per 
Cents, 104; and Victoria Six per Cents, 108]. 

Miscellaneous Securities have been dealt in to rather a limited 
extent. Bombay Gas, 5]; Ceylon Company, 114; Credit Foncier and 
Mobilier of England, §4 ; Crystal Palace, 37; Ditto, Preference, 114 ; 
Discount Corporation, 13; English aud Australian Copper, 14; 
General Creait, I ; London Financial, 22; Lendon General Omni- 
bus, 34; Nationa Discount, 154 ; Oriental Finauciel, 2}; Peninsular 
and Oriental Steam, 85 ; Royal Mail Steam, 114; Scottieh Australian 
Investment, !23 ; and Warrant Finance, 7, 

In the Railway Share Mark: t, although only a moderate business 
has been transacted, there has been increased firmness, Prices 
have somewhat imprevec. 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS, 


CORN EXCHANGE.—Only moderate supplies of English wheat 
have been on offer this week; nevertheless, owing to the con- 
tinuance of fine weather for the growing crops, the demand has 
fallen off. In prices, however, no change has taken place, Fine 
foreign wheats have moved off steadily, at full currencies ; but 
inferior kinds have commanded scarcely any attention, Floating 
cargoes of grain have commanded quite as much money as of late, 
The barley trade has been very inactive, on former terms, No 
alteration can be noticed in the value of malt; but the trade has 
been confined to small parcels. In oats, very little has been passing, 
at late quotations, Boch beans and peas have moved « ff slowly, but 
at full quotationa, Th- flour trade may be considered steady,: 

ENGLISH CURRENCY.—W heat, 398. to 488. ; barley, 238, to 34a, ; 
malt, 47s. to 61s. ; owts, 168, to 258. ; rye, 263, to Yas, ; beans, 33s, to 
44x, ; pens, 34s, to 40s. per quarter ; flour, 25s. to 408, per 280 Ib, 

CATTLE.—The svpplies of stock have been on the increase, and 
the trade has ruled inactive, on rather lower terms, Beef, from 
| 34. 4d, to 48, 10d.; mutton, 4s, to 6s, ; lainb, 68, to 7s. 10d. ; veal, 
| 38, Sd. te Ss, 2d.; pork, Sa, 4d. toda, Sd. per 81d. to sink the offal, 
NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.—Each kind of meat has moved 
| off slowly, as follows :—Beef, from 3a. 4d, to 48. 6d, ; mutton, 3s, 10d, | 
| to 58 Sd. ; lamb, Ss. 10d. to 7s, 2d, ; veal, 4s. to 58; pork, 3a. 4d, to | 
4s. Sd. per 8 1b, by the carcass. 

TKA.—The demand is heavy, yet pric.s are well supported, | 

SUGAR —Most raw juslitics sell romewhat freely, at full quota. | 
tions. The ttock is 80,900 tons, against 70,000 tons last year, 
mained goods are steady, at 43s. per cwt. for common brown | 

umm ps. 
| COFFEE —On the whole, the market is firm, st late currencies. | 
Stock, 9500 tons, against 8000 tons in 1864, | 
| Ric#.—The demond is quiet, at lave quotations, The stock has 
declined to 37,000 tons, agains: 40,000 tons last yc ar. | 
| PROVISIONS.—The ioguiry for mcet descriptions of butter con- 

tinues inactive, at the late decline in the quotations. Bacon, hams, 
end lard are firm, In other provisioas very little is doirg. i 


| derived from the blood, 


| wre wold in boxce at Is. 144, 25, 94,, 4s. 6d. and 11s, packets, by the 


is selling at 402. 6d, per cwt,, at 


TALLOW.—P.Y.C,,on tke spot, 
which very little is doing. 

O1LS —Linseed vil is inactive, at 32s, per ewt. Cocoanut is firm, 
at 42s, to dus, 6d. In turpentine very little is pyssing. | 

_ SPIRITS,—Raum is steady, at 1s, 5d. to 1s, 6d. per gallon ; for proof 
Kast India malt spirit, duty pait, 124, 6d. to 13s, Gd. , Geneva, 28 
to 28, od; end grain spirit, for export, ls. dd. to 25. per gallon 
Brandy supports late rates, 

HAY AND STRAW,—Meadow hay, 
£4 108. to £4 68. ; and straw, £1 5s. to £1 12s per load. 

COALS —Hastings Hartley, 16s; Holywell, 17s. 6d. ; Gosforth, j 
168, 8d. ; South Hetton, 18s, 6d.; Kelloe, 17s. ; and Hartlepool, 188, 
per ton. | 

Hors.—English hops are firm, at full quotations; but foreign 
parcels are a dull inquicy. 

WOOL.—The public sales are progressing, at the opening decline 
in the quotations, 

POTATOES.—The supplies are seasonably extensive, and the 
deman« is steady, at from 60s, to 14s. per ton, 


£4 4s, to £5 5s, ; clover, 


THE LONDON GAZETTE. 

FrRivay, May ly, 

BANKRUPTS—F. COLLINS, Stcke Newington, commission 
agent.—W. RIDGLE&Y, jun., Clerkenwell, journeyman butch 

G. GRAHE, Queen-street, Cheapside, general chant.— 

DOWLING, Hitchin, farmer —H. HERRICK, South Lam 


assistant bailiff to the ctlicer of the Sheriff of Surrey. 
W. E. BROWNING, Temple, barrister-at-lew.—W. COCKETT, 
High-street, Folkestone., auctioneer.—H. E. HARR Islington, 


warehouseman,—J, CAMM, Hoxton, schoolmaster, FAR- 
THING, City, tailor, — W. HARRISON, Johnse place, 
Harrow-road, ~ oilman, — W, MOORE, City, tailor, — H 
JOEL. Dalston, lookirg-glass manufacturer. — R. BUR 

Oakham, chemist and drogebt. — G. T. PETTY, Broom 


commision merchant.—J. HART, 
. WALK LEY, Arundel. —R. W. JON 
, corndealer,—F, DAVIs, Holloway-road, zine 
manufacturer . BARBER, Bradwell.—N. D, PARTRIDGE, 
City, commis: agent,—G. GURNEY, Hoxton, licensed victualler. 
M. HART, ddlesex-street, City, bootdealer—J. C WAIGHT, 
Clerkenwell, chee-emonger,—J. DAVE 3, Old Cavendish-street, 
surgeon dentist BULLIN, Hi horsedealer.—J. WOOD, 
Ruratwood, Si ire, farmer.—C. EVERALL, Maylord, butter, 
chee-e, and bacon factor—W,. MOXON, Leicester, hairdresser.— 
W. VERITY, Bradford, worsted-spinner—J. OLDROYD, Batley, 
cloth manufacturer.—G, and J. S. BELL, Barwick-in-Elmet, 
farmers.—T. HENNIN, Liverpool, provision-dealer.—W. DAVIES, 
Liverp: ol, builder.—R, and D, TOWERS, Blackburn, manufacturers. 
IP. ALLEN, West Hartlepool, shipowner.—J. and J, BRODIE, 
Consett, Orapers —T, EVERIL'T, Shaver’s End, Dudley, huckster.—J, 
ROGERS, Notting ham, plumber.— Rt. K. BAILEY, cester, butcher, 
8. TILLOTSON, Birmingham, provision dealer. — J, D. KIND, 
Moseley, wareh use clerk. —C. WOUDHAMS, Tunbridge Wells, 
greengrocer. — J. HALSTEAD, Heywood, journeyman clogger.— 
A. COX, Mark, dairyman,—H, E, JONES, Southsea, commission 
agent.—H, WILSON, Whitby, lo¢ging-house keeper.—J. HOLDEN, 
Kol'on, gilder.—W. BROUGHLON, jun., Sibbertoft, butcher —J. 
EMBRSON, Spondon, beerhouse- keeper. —J. BULLOCK, Stow, beer- 
retailer.—G. ALLSOPP, Derby, butcher W. MILLEK, south 
Shields, tinner.—E. GOSDEN, Pirbright, farmer.—E. BELTON, 
jun., Darbam, brick and tile maker,— J. P, FISHE . Everton, 
schoolmaster -T. and G. PAYNE, Hulme, grocecs,—G. WILLIE, 
Cotleigh, cowkeeper.—J. MELLISH, South Brent, butcher.—J. W. 
JOHNSTONE, Sheerness, Kent, clerk and draoghtsman.—'T. 
LUVATI, Shrewsbury, carver, glider, and pictur: -frame maker,— 
T. and J, SHIMPTON, Kedditch, needle manufacturere.—W. R, 
GRANT, Wardington, tailor—J. HOLLIER, Sharntord, licensed 
victualler and farmer.—F, T. ASHBY, Holbeach, beerhouse-keeper. 
J. EDWARDS, wilbeli, baker.—A. CULWICK, Westbromwich, 
butcher.—S. KR, DAWSON, Southwick, butcher—G. PICKARD, 
Waterloo, plaster:r.—J. BROWN, Wolverhampton, rope aud twine 
manufacturer.—H. E. DIGHTAM, Markgate-street, Beds, waich and 
clock maker.—W, H. OXLAND, St. Budeaux, licensed victualler,— 
H. WHITTAKER, Bury, innkeeper, 


Finchingfiel4, farmer, 
Vauxhall Bridge-rox 


TUESDAY, MAY 23, 

BANKRUPTS.—C. A. H. D. B, CREAGH, Hastings, Cornet in the 
6th Dragoons.—H. CORST addi gion, tlrist.—J. DROVER, 
Upper Norwood, lodeing-houre keeper.—G,. LEVY, Old Fi+h-street, 
auctioneer,—C, JOYCE. Y, G. WESTMORSLAND, and T. L, 
JOYCE, Movrgare-sirect, merchants.—J. GRINSTED, Hackney, 
clerk.—J. BROWN, Marylebone, cheesemonger.—M FLELD, ‘Tun- 
bridge Wells, tuydevler.—R. TYLER New Peckham, cleck.—W. J. 
COTLAND, Hanover-street, engineer.— ?. SHARP, South Hacktey, 
accountant —J. STEWART, Biackwall, engineer—J. HAMPTON, 
Hammersmith, cornch#ndler.—C, Gli ES, Kuckinge, farmer.—J. 
COLLINS, Southampton.-- J.B VAUGHAN, Wormwood-serabbs, 
gas engineer.—J. H. PLATT, Moorgate street, hom pathic doctor, 
J. CLARKE, King’s-cros, potato mercbant.—F, RK WILSON, 
Crown sourt. Threadneecle-+treet, stockbroker,.—E. PIKE, Leigh- 
street, Red Lion-square, draper.- D, COWEN, Dalst n, shipowner 
E. WILLIAMS, Oxford, — 8, BANBURY, Clawton, farm bailiff.—J. 
GUSH, St. Thomas the Apostle, Devon. builder.—B, CHAMBERS, 
Leeds, cloth merchant,—W. L. DEADY, Rose-hiil Cottage, near 
Ormskirk, builder.—E, P, LEWIS, Liverpool, licensed victualler,— 
W. LEK, Sr. Helens, Lancashire, licensed victualler,—D, JONES, 
Flint and Connah’s-quay, Flintshire, shipbuilder.—W. MORTON, 
Liverpool, rchoolmasier.—J, KVANS, Everton, builder.— P, COHEN, 
Salfoid —W. HARGREAVES, Southport.— W. COX, Manchester, 
brewer.—F. BOY>EN, Sunderland, shipchandler.—K, MYEKS, Man- 
chester, boot and shoe dealer—J. MAGEE, Papcastle, threadmaker, 
J. FOSTER, Darlestu n, coalearrier.—J, SMALLWOOD, Darlaston, 
miner,—W. C NEEDHAM, York. grocer’s assistant.—H. JE P, 
York, shoemaker —C, L. ARDRON, York, boot and shoe maker.~ J. 
INMAN, Huddersfield, journeyman esrpenter.—B. WUOL, York, 
stonemason and contractor.—W CROSBY, Nottingham, butcher — 

t. MDWARDS, Nottingham, fishmonger and general dealer.— 
W. L, LANE, York, wheelwright.—T. JOHNSON, Derby, farmer,— 
R. W. PEARSON, Liverpool. congregationel minister, - J. NIXON, 
Liverpool, painter—C, GARLICK, Lancaster, bricklayer.—s. K. 
MACKAY, Liverpool, barrister- -law.—E, CHAMBERS, Bedford, 
shoemaker,— E. TAYLOR, Blackburn, coaldealer.— A, BEST, 
Burslem, brewer.—T. SMITH, Stafford, retailer of ale and porter — 
B. YEARSON, Wolverhampton, coifee-mill manufacturer, — G, 
HUGHES, Bri-tol, brush mann facturer,—T. ROSCOE, Little Bolton, 
hallkeeper —C. STUBB, Bolton, chemist,—J. M. MEDCALF, Little 
Bolton, time keeper.—C, HALLIDAY, Leeds, overlooker.—J. WEST, 
Great Grimsby. — F. T. ALLSOP, Hereford, bootmaker,—G, T, 
BARNARD, brighton, wireworker.—J, COWARD, Bow, master 
mariner, 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS,—H, C SUTTON, Port Glasgow, 
shipbwilder—T. W. KING, Gla gow, merchant,—R. KEVIE, Glas- 

ow, »pirit-dealer.—R, SHAW, Glasgow, merchant.—J. HUNTER, 

amfries, grocer. 


INAHAN'S LL WHISKY v, COGNAO 
BRANDY.—This celebrated old Lrish Whisky rivals the 
finest French Brandy. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very 
whelesome, Sold in bottles, 38, 8d. each, at mort of the respectable 
retail houses in London ; by the appointed agents in the principal 
towns in England; or wholesale, at 8, Great Win |Ll-etreet, 
Lendon, W.—Observe the red seal, pink label, and branded cork, 
“ Kinshan's LL Whisky.” 


(UD, MABSALA WINE, guaranteed the 


finest imporud, free from acidity or heat, and much enperior 
One guinea perdozen A 


LLSOPP’'S PALE ALE.—The MARCH 

BREWINGS of the above ALE are now being supplied in 
the finest condition, in bottles and in casks, by FINDLATER, 
MACKIE, TODD, and CO., at their New London-bridge Stores, 
London-bridge, S.E. 


8S. FRY and sONS, Makers to the Queen and Prince of Wales, 


RY’S CHOCOLATE and COCOA, 
‘The superiority of J. 8. Fry and Sons’ Articles 
has been attested by uniform public approbation 
during a century. 


RY’S CHOCOLATE, IN STICKS 
and Drops, for Eating. 
Also in Fancy Boxes in great variety, 
Delicious, Economical, and Nutritious, 


IMMEL’S NEW PERFUMES, — The 

Titiens Bouquet, Indian Bouquet, and Chinese Bouquet, 

2s. od, each ; three in a box. 7s, The Jockey Fan, for the Races, 

10s, 6d. ; by post for llr.—Rimmel, Perfumer, 96, Strand ; 24, Corn- 
hill ; od 133, Regent-street, London, 


HE CONGRESS OF FLOWERS 
PIESSE ond LUBIN'S NEW PERFUME, 2s, 6d, and 5s, per 
bottle, made ouly at the Laboratory, 2, New Bond-street. 


UXURIANT WHISKERS or 


MOUSTACHKS.—My FORMULA forces them to grow upon 
the smoothest face witheu injury to the skin, end a sure remedy 
for baldness, 13 stamps —Me, FOX, Chen , Macclesfield, 


BRITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, Euston-road, London, 
}Y onison's (the HYGEIST) VEGETABLE 


UNIVERSAL MEDICINE, 
‘THE HYGEIAN SYSTEM OF MEDICINE, 
1. The vital principle is in the ; conduce te the serenity of the 
blood, other, 
2. Everything in tho body is 7 Preper vegetable purgation 
ie the only medicinal mode for 
effectually cradicating diver 
4. The discovery of a Ve 
table Medicine was a deside- 
ratum 
0. This smoovery was made by 
JAMES MORISON, the Hy geist, 
who, by fore» of this system, pro- 
tion subsisting between mind and staat “the medical liberty ot 
hof the ove must | the subject, 
body, the bests MORISON'S PILLS 


3. All constitutions are radi- | 


cally the same. 

4. Al diseases arise from im- 
purity of tie biood 

5. Paia and diseare bave the 
same origin, 

6 From the intimate connec- 


> Ww 
‘W Hitson HOLIDAYS,—FETE at the 

ROYAL HORTICULTURAL GARDENS, SOUTH KEN- 
SINGTON, — Magnificent display of Khododendrons uncer the 
monster tent. Cascades and fountains; bands allday, Admission, 
Moaday and Tuesday, Threepence. 


RENCH GALLERY, 120,  Pall-Mall 

The TWELFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF PICTUKES, 

the Contributions of Artiste of the French and Flemish Schoolr, 

to which has been added ROSA BUNHEUAK'S NEW PICTURE of 

“A Family of Deer crossing the Summit of the Long Rocks" 

(Forest of Fontainebleau), is NOW OPEN, Admission, Is, 
Catalogue, 6d, 


OSITIVELY THE LAST WEEK BOT 
TWO of GENERAL TOM THUMB ant his LITTLE 
PARTY, at ST. JAMESS HALL, Piccadilly. ‘Lhey close June 10, 
We advise our friends not to delay coming, #8 their last few Levees 
are aiways crowded. THREE GRAND ENTERTAINMENTS 
DAILY, at Eleven, Three, and Half-past Seven, Admissiou—Day 
Entertainments, Is,. 28, and 3s. ; Evening, 1s. ; Children uncer Ten, 
Halt-price to all parts of the house, A few Kererved Seats, 25. 


F YOU TRAVEL send for BUSSEY SMITH 
and COS Illustrated Catalogue of _PORTMANTEAUS, 
‘Lranks, Traveliing-bags; Field, Marine, and Opera Glasses, un- 
rivalled for excellence and cheapness.—485, New Oxford-strect, W.C. 


fY\HOMAS'S Patent SEWING-MACHINES, 

for Privave Family use, Dressmaking, &c, They will Hem, 
Bind, Braid, Gather, Tuck, Cord, &c, Iustrated Catalogues und 
bo of the Work may be had on application to W. KF, homas 
and , 66, Newgate-street ; and Regent-circus, Oxford-street. 
BROWN AND POLSON’S 


P ATENT CORN 
Packets, 8d, 
Warranted perfectly pure, 
Each packet bears the wakers’ signatures, John Brown,” 
“John Polson,” as cheap qualities are sometimes urged upon pur- 
chaeers instead of Brown and Poleon's. 


NFANTS.— Very Choice, Nourishing, and 
Pure Diet,—FISON’S PEARL SEMOULK is of great value for 
Infants’ Food. They will thrive amazingly upon it, and often when 
everything else tails.-Sold by Grocers, &c. Agents— HICKS 
BROTHERS, Maiden-lane, Lonaon, F.C, Works, Ipswich. 


a : 

EW FOOD FOR INFANTS, specially 

prepared vpos BARON LIEBIG's principle: by SAVORY 

aud MOORK, surpasses all other substitutes for the natural food of 
infants. Readily prepared for use without boiiing or straining. 

Savory and Moore, New Bond-street ; Fortnum, Mason, and Co., 

Piceadilly ; and all Retail Venders, in tins, Is,, ls, Gd., 2s, and 5s, 
each, Whole:ale, Crome and Blackwell, and Barclay and Sons, 


R. BRIDGR’S PATENT FOOD 
for INFANTS and INVALIDS (Cooked), 
Satisfying, Strengihening, Scothing, Agreeable, Digestible, 


RIGINAL AND SUPERIOR ESSENCE 
of ANCHOVIES, SAUCES, PICKLES, &c,, Pure and Good, 


FLOUR, 


supplied by JOHN BURGESS and SON for more than One 
undred Years,—107, Strand (corner of Savoy-steps), Lonaon, 
pure PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
and Table Delicacies of the highest quality 
(See “ Lancet " and Dr, Hassall's Report), 
may be obtained from all Grocers and Oilmen, and Wholesale of the 
Manufacturers, CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 
Purveyora to the Queen, 

SOILO-SQUARE, LONDON, 
Saar = and PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
pronounced by Connoisseurs to be 
“The only Good Sauce,” 

None uine without name on wrapper, label, bottle, aud stopper, 

Sold by Crosse and Blackwell, vlay and Sons, and Grocers and 
Cilmen universally, 
RAGG'S CHARCOAL BISCUITS afford 
Speedy Relief in Cases of Acidity, Bile, Indigestion, Heart- 
burn, Flavulency, &c. Sold in tins, 1s, 2s, 4v,, and 88, each, by J. L, 
BRAGG, Sole Maker, 2, Wigmore-st, Cavendisb-eq. ; and by all 
Chemists, Also, Pure Vegetable Charcoal, in bottles, 4s, and 48, each. 
PURVEYORS TO ILR.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
LENFIELD PATENT STABCH 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and awarded the Prize Medal, 
| OLMAN’S GENUINE MUSTARD, 
obtained the Only Prive Medal 
for“ Purity and Excellence of Quality,” 
International Exhibition, 1862, 
Trade Mark—Tho Bull's Head 


K BEs's GENUINE MUSTABD, 


First Manufactured A.D, 1742, 
or more 
One Hundred and Twenty Years, 
This well-known brand of Mustard has been sold b 
Great Britain for more than a Century, and is held | in high esti- 
mation for ita purity and pungency of flavour, The qualities that 
are recommended for family use are the Double Superfine and the 
Genuine, both of which can be obtained from most Family 


the trade of 


G@ in canisters of | 1b, and 4 1b. each, 
» ROBLNSON, BELLVILLE, and CO., Londen. 
O MORE MEDICINE.—DU BARKRY’S 
delicious health-restoring 
KEVALENTA ARABICA FOOD 

restores perfect digestion, strong nerves, sound lungs, healthy 
liver, refreshing sleep, functional regularity, and energy to tie 
most disorde! or enfeebled, removing tpeedily and effectual ly 


indigestion (dyspepsia), habitual constipation, nervous, bilious, and 
liver complaints, fevers, hemorrhoies, flawlency, sore throats, 
catarrhs, colds, influenza, noises in the head and ears, rheum: » 
gout, impurities, eruptions, hysteria, neuralgia, irritabiiily, sleep: 
Jessnen-, low sp rita, despondency, spleen, acidity, palpitation, heart- 
burn, headache, debility, diarrha., cramps, spasms, nausea and sick- 
ness, tinking fits, coughs, asthma, bronchivis, consumption, &c, 
60,000 cures annually, In tins, Is. 14d. ; 1 lh, 23 9d. 5 121b,, 238, ; 
241b., 4%,—Da Barry and Co,, 77, Regent-street, London; also at 
4, Cheapside; 63 and 150, Oxford-street ; 8, King William-street ; 
and all Grocers and Chemists in every town. 


HITE and SOUND 


are indispensable to personal attraction, 


TEETH 


and to health 


duly appointed agents, 


and longevity by the prone mastication of food, 
OWLANDS' ODONTO, 
v on Yess L DENERINICR, 
preserves and imparts a pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, erad 
tartar and spots of incipient decay, strengthens the pexeprer 
ives a pleasing fragrance to the breath, Price 2s, 94. per box, 
ld at 20, Hatton-gard-n, and by Chemists ani Perfumers, 
** Ask for ROWLANDS' ODONTO, 


ONS UM PTION.—DR. CHURCHILL'S 
succersful treatment of consumption, diseases of the ch: 
chropiec cough, general Sentlisy, loss of appetite, &ec., by hypo! 
phosphites, Prepared by H. H. SWANN, of Paris, Fall pro- 
seeceaees, testimonirls, and medicines, of DINNEFORD end vO, 
Jhemists, 172, New Bond-sureet, W., Wholesale and Retail Agents," 
COAutiox. .-— Chlorodyne,—In Chancery, 
Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr. Browne wag 
undoubiedly the inventor—eminent hospital physicians of London 
stated that Vr. J. Collis Browne was the discoverer—of Chlorody ne ; 
that they prescribe it largely, and mean no o'her than Dr. Browne's, 
See Times, July 13, 1864. The public, therefore, are cautioned 
against using any other than Dr.'J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE. It is afficmed by medical testimonials to be the 
most efficacious medicine fur CONSUM?’TL oN, COUGHS, COL 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, SPASMS, RHEUMATISM, ‘&o, No 
home should be wivuout it. Sold in botties, 2s, 9d. and de. 6d, 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Grest Russell-street, London, W.C,, sole 
manufacturer, Observe particularly, none genuine without the 
words “Ur. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne” on the Government 
stamp, 


(HOCKLE'S PILLS, the oldest and best 


Antibilious Compound known in the world.— By cow bining 
aromatic, tonic, and aperien’ properties, they remove ail oppressive 
accumulations, regulate the secrecion of the liver, strengthen the 
stomach, induce a healthy appetite, and impart tranquillity to the 
nervous system.—In boxes, at ls, I4d., 28, 9d., 4s, 6d., and 11s. 


VOUT OR RHEUMATISM 


de qutchiy relieved, and cured in a few days, by that cele. 


brated M 
They uate Ah Ble} RHEUMATIC PILLS, 
juire neither restraint diet nor confine: 
use. Sold at Is. 14d. and 2s. 9d, per box by all Med ne Vendor 


INNEFORDS FLUID MaGNkSIA an 
excellent remedy for Gout and Stomachic disorders of eve 

Kind, and asa mild sperient for delicate constitutions —172, New 

Bond-st., London; and all respectable Chemists throughout the world, 


HoLLoway's OINTMENT and PILLS, 


Those must be very fortunate or stron, “Ape 
tore Sao coughs, or even Giseas-s of thee Randy ne oe - 


winter. Jway's renedics are the b i 
* , est and most effective ant 
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NEW NOVEL. 
Oa Tueeday, the 30th inst., 3 vols,, post V0, 
RASP YOUR NETTLE. By E. LYNN 


LINTON, Author of * The Lake Country," &, 
suri, ELDER and Co, 65, Cornhill, 


~NEW NOVEL. 
Just published, 3 vols., post 8vo, 
pe : or, THREE PHASES OF LOVE, 


By E. PAULET. 


Suri, ELDER, and Co,, 65, Cornhill, 
Tox Pox cham BERS's HANDY 
GULDE-BOOK, 
PARIS —CHAMBERS'S MANDY 
GUIDE-BOOK, 


ENT and SUSSEX. — CHAMBERS'S 
HANDY GUIDE-BOOK, 
Contain Maps, Plans, and numerous Wood Engravings, 
One Shilling each, 
W. and R, CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh, 


On Monday, the 29th inst. (One Shilling), No. 66, 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
for JUNE. With Illustrations by George H. Thomas and 
George Du Maurier, 
CONTENTS. 


Armadale, (With an Mlustration.) 
BOOK THE THIRD (contiaued), 
Chapter VIII —'The Norfolk Broads, 
ee 1X,—Fate or Chance, 
Confession. 
Provincialism. 
Wives and Daughtera, An Everyday Story. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter XXX.—Old Ways and New Waya, 
Ci XXXI.- A Passive Coquette. 
. XXXIL.—Coming Events. 
The English Drama during the Reigns of Elizabeth and James,— 
Part IT. 
How We Did Mont Blane, 
‘To Spring. 
‘Thomas Warton. 
Relph Grueby's Ghost, 
Vidocy and the Sansone. 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill, 


AMILY HERALD, Part 265, Price Sixpence. 
“For amusing reading, such as may be admitted to one’s 
household without fear of consequences, we can recommend 
the * Family Herald,’ the father of this class of publications, 
For one penny you get a portion of a well-written novel, 
two or three novelettes, a lou of useful information inter- 
weer throughout a page of Answers to Correspondents, 
alone worth the penny, and a variety of other matters which 
will make readers either merrier or wiser, or perhaps beth,” — 
‘The Bookseller, 
Novels and Tales :— 
Mabel May.—Chapters I, to XV. 
Uncle Jolin's Legacy, A Brilliant Match, Lucy Dawson, My Little 
Cousin Amy, and other Tales. . 
‘Its novels and tales are quite as well written as the best cireu- 
ing-library stories,’—Saturday Review. 


Es 
‘The Foolish Passion called Love, 
Hatred. 
Going About Doing Good, 
The New Light-agent. 

“There is » Well-considered casay every week, upon some sub- 
ject of an instructive or thoughtful character.” — British 
Qaarterly Keview, 

Correspondents :— 

Answers to. 

“The Answers to Correspondents cannot be fictitious—a romance 
and a life bistory being embodied in almos; each of them. The 
editor is the coniidanta: d confessor in every station of life.”— 
Saturday Keview. 

Together with Poetry, Family Matters, Statistics, Scientific and 
Useful Information, Varieties. Random Readings, &e. 
London: W, STEVENS, 421, Strand. 


BAS STER’S BIBLES; Small and Large. 
J Rich, elegant, durable, 
At all the principal Bookvellers ; and at 15, Paternoster-row, London, 


Cc 
Author of “Essays from the ‘Quarterly Review,’" 
Fontenoy,” &c. 
Edinburgh: WILLIAM P. NimMo, 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, 


Now ready, in crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 6a, 


ARKRACTERS AND CRITICISMS, 
A Book of Miscellanies, By JAMES HANNAY, 
“ Singleton 


AMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS 

FOR PIANO, 48, 472nd Edition, Piano Music: Just 

issned, a new Addendum to ROBERT COCKS and CO,'S Catalogue 

of Pianoforte Masic, &e,, embracing about a thowsand recent pub- 

lications. Gratis end pcst-free. Grati« and postage-free, Thematic 

Catalogue of New Vocal Music, just published by Robert Cocks and 
Co, ©The Liquid Gem,” for Piano, by Brinley Richards, 39, 

London : KOBERT COCKS and CO, Publishers to the Queen's 

Most Excellent Majesty, HRW, the Prince of Wales, and his 

Imperial Majesty Napoleon III , New Burlington-street, W. 


Just published, price 2s, 64., 


* r 
D?: DRUITT on the Quality, Wholesomeness, 
Price, and Use in Diet and Medicine of the CHEAP WINES 
from Franee, Italy, Austria, Greece, and Hungary, imported in 
pursuance of Mr. Gladsione’s liberal policy. 
“ This is one of the most useful works that has hitherto appeared 
on the subject,"—Observer, 
London: HENRY RENSHAW, 356, Strand, 


UTLERY, Warranted,.—The most varied 

Assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the werld, all warranted, 

is on sale at WILLIAM 8, BURTON'S, at prices that are remu- 
nerative only because of the largeneas of the sales. 


Table | Dessert 
Kniven | Knives Carvers 
IVORY HANDLES, per r Par 
Dozen, | Dozen. Z 
es dj) an a] ew a, 
-inch ivory handles - a 12 0 9 6 46 
34-inch fine ivory handles .. o- 150; ll 6 46 
4-inch ivory balance handles... 18 0) 4 0 50 
4-inch fine ivory handles .. ee Bo Wo 76 
4-inch finest African ivory handles .. | 33 0) 26 0 lo 
Ditto, with silver ferrules... ts ee 00 330 13 0 
Ditto, carved banoles, silver ferrules .. 50 43 0 7 6 
Nickel electro silver hdles., any pattern | 25 0 19 0 76 
Silver handles of any pattern .. o | 4 0) 5 Of} 210 
BONE AND HORN HANDLES.— KNIVES | 
AND FORKS P¥R DOZEN, ada os da | « d, 
White bone handles .. on - «| lt 0 8 6 26 
Ditto balance handles 6. oe 210 Wo 46 
Black hora rimmed shoulders ., eo | 170 46 40 
Dicte very strong riveted handles oe ho 9 0 3.0 
‘The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives and forks 
in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated fish carvers, 


ILLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONG appointment to TI.R.U, 
the PRINCE OF WALES, senda « CATA 


A RDN ERS LAMPS 
GARDNERS’ CHANDELIERS, 
GARDNERS’ DINNER SERVICES. 
GARDNERS’ DRAWING-ROOM © 
GARDNERS’ TABLE GLASS, 
GARDNERS' PLATED @OODs. 


URROWS’ ALUMINIUM BINOCULARS, 
The lightest and best Field Rece, ané Yachting Glasses, 10 to 
18 guineas. Special Mounts for India. Catalogues gratis. Apply 
to W.andJ Burrow, Malvern, Lonéon Agents — Arnold, 72, Bae - 
street ; Wales and Co,, 96, Cheapside, and 22, Ludgate-bill, 
NABLE GLASS CHINA, and 
—J. DEFRIES and SONS have just added 
F le 
IVE NEW ee oe their Menusacwey, where the 
may beseen. 147, Houndsditch. Lamps for 


WALKER'S NEW NEEDLES,—The 
-EYES easily threaded, 

seri the slightest ne. Post-tree te twelve stamps Cp 
100, any Feapeecab'e Denler—'T Waller, 47 . 
pte 7 ray ~ ‘ fn aS alker, 47, Gresham-wrect, 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


Just purchased from France, 
450 PIECES MOZAMBIQUE 
the whole of which are now being sold 
at 128, 6d. the Full Dress, 
in every variety of style. 
Also on Sale, a very large Purchase of 
\ EXICAN CLOTH DRESSES, 
pe consisting of Chéné grounds with Silk embroidery, 
being one half their value, 
Patterns free.—PETER ROBINSON'S, 102 wo 108, Oxford-street. 
PLAIN, STRIPED, OR BROCHE 
adapted for Dinner, Evening, or Ball Dreases, 
Tas. 6d. ‘25s, dd, Bl. Ree ap eT Dreas, 
Some very superb desi extra quality, from 2 to 3 guineas. 
ALL THE CHOICE DESIGNS IN 
EW ORGANDIE MUSLINS, 
British, French, and Swiss Printi 
An immense variety of patterns post-free, 
PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, 
ALSO SEVERAL HUNDRED PIECES OF 
Finest Quality and Designs, equal to new, 
An endleas variety of patterns (at the reduced price) post-free, 
PETER KOBINSON’S, 103 to 108, Oxford-street. 
BRILLIANTS, and PIQUES, 
for Ladies’ Morning Dresses, 
An endless variety of patterns post-free, 
_ PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Gxford-vtreet, 
EVERY NEW COLOUR IN THE 
for Ladies’ Dreasea and Jackets complete, 
A most useful and desirable fabric either for Walking or 
Travelling Dress, 
A Choice Assortment of the 
N EW PRINTED ARABIAN GLACES, 
in every variety of style, either in white or coloured grounds, 
Patterns free.— PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street. 2 
INGHAMS and COLOURED LAWNS, 
for Ladies's travelling, morning, and seaside Dresses, 
A large collection of Patterns free, 
PETE BOBINSON, 163 to 108, Oxford-street, 
HEAP SUMMER DRESSES, 
A new series of colours in the Plain Mexican Cloth, 
Ide, 6d. Full Dress, 
2 Patterns free, -PRTER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 105, Oxford-street, 
EW SUMMER PETTICOATS, 
A choice assortmen!, mace, unmade, and by the yard, 
in Plain, Striped, Cheeked, all colours, I48, 6d, Full Dress, 
Patterns free,—PETER LOBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, 
LEVANTINE, 


(otherwise Wool Grenadines, Silk Broché), 
y! 
_ Patterns free.—PETER KOBINSON’S, 103 to 108, Oxford-strest. 
in all colours, 218. the extra Full Dress, 
ICH SILK GRENADINES, 
Patterns free.—PETER INSON’S, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, 
ing, 
86, 94., 108, 9d | 128, 6d., to 35s, the extra Full Dress, 
AST YEAR'S PRINTED MUSLINS, 
Now ready, all the New Patterns in 
psa Ts, 

RABIAN G@LAOES, 
Patterns free,—PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-atreet. 
from 143. 6d. to 31s, 6d. the Full Dress. 
12s, 6d. the Dress, in plain colours, checks or atripes, 

A CAREFULLY SELECTED VARIETY OF 
Also, Striped, Checked, and Chéné ditco, 12s, 6d. to 18, 6d, Full Drees, 
New French and Sicilian Lawns, for Morning Dresses, 
YONS 


& perfectly new ‘I'willed Silk, made expresaly to our order, 
and very suitable for Ladies’ Morning Costumes, in most brilliant 
colours, £2 68, 6d. the Full Dress, 14 yards, 25 in. wide, or any 
length cut, 

Patterns free —PETER ROBINSON'S, 108 to 108, Oxford-street. 


YONS FOULARBRODS 


of the most improved manufacture, the wear of which can- 

not be surpassed. The most fashionable article for the present reason 
for ladies’ morning suits, including Black and Coloured Grounde. 
Patterns free.—PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, 


H £ N & A. -l. iy “KEK. 8; 
Now selling, 100 Pieces of rich French Chénés, 
£1 193 6d, ; or any length cut. 
Patterns free.—PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street. 


ICH FIGURED MOIRE ANTIQUES, 
34 and 4} guineas the Full Dress of 14 yards, 27 inches wide, 
Keal Inoian ‘Tussores, for Seaside Wear. 
Patterns free.—PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-strest, 
ILKS SUMME R. 
New Colours in Rich Plain Silka, including our well-known 
make of Glacés, Poult de Soiea, and Diap de Lyons, 
from £2 194, 6d. to 5 guineas extra Full Dress, 
Patterns free,—PKTER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxferd-street, 


Just Imported, 
5000 SILK DRESSES, made expressly to 
onr order for this season, including every style for 
present fashion, from £1 15s. 6d. to 10 guineas extra Full Dress, 
Many of the above have been produced in new designs, expressly 
for young ladies’ wear. 
Pavterns free.—PRTER ROBINSON, 108 to 108, Oxford-street. 


for 


MOTT’S CHEAP SILKS, Patterns free, 


500 Pieces Black Silks, 18s, Full Dress. 
Rich Black Gros Grains, £1 5s, 6d., worih 2 guineas, 
Rich Black Lyons Silks, 14 guinea, 
Rich Black Pouit de Soies, £1 15s. 64, 
Rich Black Drap de Lyon, £1 19s. 6d, 
‘The New Gros de Soie, £2 5s, 
Hundreds of Moires Antiques, 
£1 19s, 64,, worth 4 guineas, 
Amott’s Silk Warehouses, St, Paul’s-churchyard, 


MOTT’S CHEAP SILKS. Patterns Free. 
Moire Antiques, any Colour, very handsome, 
3 guineas, unequalled under £5, 
Rich Lyoxs Taffera and Broché Silks, 
£1 188, 6d, to 34 guineas, 
Thousands ot Wedding silks, very new, 
£1 bs. 6d, to 5 guineas, 
Hundreds of Fancy Silks, last year's paiterna, are selling from 
1 to 2 guineas, worth £3, 
Amott's Silk Warehouses, St. Paul's-churchyard, 


MOTT’S CHEAP SILKS, Patterns Free. 


Quantities of New Check Silks for Young Ladies, 
£1 5a. 64,, £1 78. 6d. and £1 on. OL. 
Rich Coloured Ottoman Cordet Silks, 
14 guinea, in appearance worth £5, 
Ail the New and Pretty Patterns, 
Also the New Colours in Glacé, Taffeta, and Armoires, 
£1 13s, 6d,, £2 and £2 5a, 
Plain Glacéa, in 30 new shi 2s, Ohd, per yard, 
Amott's Silk Warehouses, St. Paul's-churchyard. 


MOTT’S CHEAP SILKS, Pattern Free, 
An immense Stock of French Fancy Silks, 
all at 2 guineas, worth £3, 
Rich Broché and Chenie Glacés and Antiques, 
Y aay to 5 guinena, 
Fashionable Silks in new Styles, very elegant, 
24 and 44 guineas, 
All the new Made-up Silk skirta and Jacketa, 
2) to 15 guineas. 
Amott’s Silk Warehouses, 61 and 62, St. Paul's-charchyard. 


MOTT’S BLACK SILKS 
EXTRAORDINARY, 
Beem, Tie and Durable, 


Amott's Silk Warehouses, 61 and 62, Bt Paul’s-churchyard, 
= LINENS, direct from Belfast, at 
Manufacturers’ Prices, 
JAMES LINDSAY and CO, 
on 


Patterns and Price-list post-free. 
James Lindsay and Co,, 18, Denegall-place, Belfast, 
EW FRENCH SILKS, in COLOURS and 
BLACK, at 2a 64d. ral seem of bright Italian alk, 


ne tho gaececene for durabil! nent firme 
Lyons, Silk Departmen all the and most 


household f wearing 5 Price Ir. per bottle; no 6d, 
size ever made, Sold by all Cherm Stationers, &c., in the 
kingéom, Notice !—The original bears the address on the 


Bishopeyate-street Within, E.C., without which 


grnnine. 


‘ ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., 77, Strand, London ; and 


MAY 27, 1865 


) ROQUET.—Nice Present to Children, 
PARKINS and GOTTO'S 15s, set of et, th 
London, sent ‘into the country, pocdirellgite rhs begins) chart c 


RAILWAY. 


GATE-HILL 
JOHN HARVEY and SOR, 


| Figg 


Ludgate-hill. 


SILKS, DRESSES, MANTLES, FAMILY LINENS. order.—Parkins and Gotto, 24 and 25, Oxford-street, W. 
EW SILKS8.—PATTERBNS FRER,|(\ROQOET, at 15s, 18s, 21s., 258, 30s, 35s,, 
New Checked Giacés, 14 Yards, £1 15a, 6d. 42s,, and 63s, the SET, with book of rules, Any set vent 
ow Patterns of Rich Silke, carriage-paid, t» any railway station upon prepayment, 


JOHN HARVEY and SON, Ludgate-hill, PARKINS and GOTTO, 24 and 25, Oxtord-street, W, 
, 5 ox = , Oxtord-s 

ENO and MUSLIN CURTAINS.—Double 

borders, 4 yar’s long, 124 6d. per pair, A cheap lot of New 


14s, Gd, 44 yards long. P 
Patterns, ath g HARVEY and SON, Ludgate-hill. 


QURST-RATE SET of CROQUET, full 
rize, 30a, with book of rales, sent, carriage-paid, to ay 
railway station in England upon prepayment, iy y 
PARKINS and GoTTo, 24 and 25, Oxtord-street, London, 
8 SHOWROOMS for BIRTHDAY,WEDDING 
and CHRISTENING PRESENTS, containing an immense 
variety of useful and ornamental Articles especially selected and 
adapted for the Parone, at very moderate prices, 
PAREINS and GOTTO, 24, 45, 27, and 28, Oxford-street, London, 


poser ALBUMS, to last for years, 


bound in a superior manner, with Leather Joints, plain ang 
elegantly mounted, in great Mey fier moderate prices, A choicg 
of 3000,—PARKINS and GOTTO, 2¢ and 25, Oxford-stzest, W, 


P URSES, pocket-books, cigar-cases, 
card-cases, wallets, opera-glasses, scent-bottles (gdouble and 
single), penci'-cases, fans, note-cases, &e.. the largest Stock in 
London. N.B. Choice articles seleeted and sent free to the 
country upon prepayment.—PARKINS and GOTTO, 25, Oxford-st, 


5()() DRBSSING-CASES and DRESSING. 


BAGS, of the best manufacture, and fitted in the most 
complete manner for ladies or gentlemen. DESPATCH-BOXRS, 
INKSTANDs, ENVELOPE-CASKS, BOOK-SLIDES, RETICULES’ 
PURSES, B {ING-BOOKS, &c. The public supplied at TRADE 
PRICKS.—PARKINS and GOTTO, 24 and 25, Oxford-street, London, 


1 5000) BIBLES, PRAYER-BOOKS, and 
5 CHURCH SERVICES, in every variety of type 
and binding. Suitable for ta, 
PARKINS and GOTTOS Bible Warehouse, 25, Oxford-street, 


12 SHEETS of NOTE-PAPER for 6d,; 
a ah eran — aed ai as ditto, black- bordered, 
‘or 1s, ; 250 use nveloy ‘or 9d, ; extra large size for 4; y 
y PARKINS and GOrTO, 24 and 25, Oxtord-strect, W. aa 
2 MILLION ENVELOPES Sold Annually 

at PARKINS and GOTTO'S. An excellent quality at Sa 
the 1000; extra thick ditto, at 4s. 64. per 1000. 

Parkins and Gotto, 24 and 25, Oxford-street, W. 


TRAW WRITING-PAPER (PARKINS and 

GOTTO'S). Pleasanter to write upon than any other. Has 

« hard, smooth surfac>, well adapted for the steel pen, and cheaper 

than any other writing-paper, being only 3s, the ream of 20 quires, 
Parkins and Gotto, Paper and Envelope Makers, 25, Oxford-street, 


360 (0) SOCIETY OF ARTS’ PRIZE 


NGRAVING CRESTS, MONOGRAMS, or 
ADDRESSE3 cn Dies for Stamping in plain or colour, on 
note-paper and envelopes. Copperplates engraved to order. Name 
and address plates engeeved = ae errs. and Cards printed at 
the City Engraving Office, ‘, Gracechurch-street, E.C. Specimens 
of name and addres: cards sent pos'-free on anniication, 


A pe aad CURTAINS and BKD 

FURNITURE of every description, Cleaned, Dyed, and 
Finished in a sujerior manner by SAMUEL OSMOND and CO, 
Dyers, 8, Ivy-lane, Newgate-street, F.C, Black Dyed for Mourning 
every Wednesday, and returned ina few days, if required. 


71a MIL NT. 


NAMILY LINEN DEPARTME 


JOHN HARVEY and SON, Ludgate-bill. 
Linen and Cotton Sheetings, best makes, all widths, 
Irish and Scotch Table Linen, Napkins, and Slips, 
Made and Marked with Crest or Initial, and Warranted for Wear, 


HEAP SILKS at BAKER and CRISP’S. 
fn Bak and Crisp’ 
New §; er 8. 
Be gt sa ‘Sprit 10g eveies at Baker and Criap's. 
casotinert ec elpoere a veer Black Silke ot Baker a Ceisp'a, 
ly good and cheap Blac! ir ao 
a 4 Sian Glecé, ali Colours, at Baker and Crisp’s, 
ings at Baker and Crisp’s. 
Black Lace Shawls, 15s, 6d., worth 253, Baker and Crisp’s. 
Last year's Muslins, Baréges, Grenadines, dc, Half price. 
Baker and Crisp’s, 198, Regent-street. 


ese 
OURNING.—Untearable Black Bardges, 
Grenadines, &c.. 128, 64. Full Dress, The New Crape Laine, 
Tamataves, Muslins, Mohairs, &c.,from 8, 6d. Full Drees. Patterns 
free.—BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-street, 


A 8 FINE AS HUMAN HAIR, Three for 1s, 
post- Invisible HAIR NETS, in any colour; the new 
fiom she’ Hair Nota, Is. 6d. ; Chenille ditto, In. 6d., 2s, Pest-free for 
stamps,—BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-street, London. 
Balzarines, Grenadines, Mohaira, &c, 
at half the original coet, Patterna free. 
BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-rtreet, 
1500 During May we shall sell Black Lace Shawls that are 
worth 1, 3, and 3 guineas for 12s. 6d,, 19s, 6d., and 25s, 6d, 
Samples free—-BAKER and CRISP, =: 
MUSLINS ! 
‘atterns free. 
Beautifully Embroidered and Printed Muslins, from 68, 9d. Full 
Dress, BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-street. 
200 Patterns—repreaenting £20,000 worth 
of new Silke—pose- free, on she apes 
50 to 63, St, Paul’s-churchy: 


AST YEAR'S MUSLINS, BARRGES, 
BLACK LACE SHAWLS, 
USLINS | MUSLINS! MUSLI 
Pi free. 
ICHOLSON’S NEW SPRING SILKS 


Established 21 years. 


ICHOLSON'’S New CHECKED 


STRIPED SILKS, at | guinea, £1 5k. 64 
and 14 guinea the Drees, Plain-coloured 
Glacés, ts. 3d. sd iaeh Moire Antiques, 
from £1 on. 6 @ Dresa of 10 yards, 
Black Silks, from 18s, the Dress. Reversi- 
ble Broché Silks, with fewers the same on 
both sides, woven on a new principle, ali 
Colours, 34, 644. the yard, A e parcel 
of last year’s Silks, from la. to 4s. a 
yard, half their original prices. For 
tterns, write to NiCuOLSON’S, 50 to 
, St. Paul’s-churchyard, 


YOU WISH YOUR CHILDREN 


and 


Suita in Cloth, from Isa, 9d. | Useful ‘HE ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
the Cloths, directions for measurement, begs to announce its REMOVAL to its NEW PREMISES, 
and 45 Engravin of New Dresser, known | as ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDINGS, LOMBaRD- 
free. NIC: OLSON'S, 50 to 52, Su. Paul’s- STREET, LONDON, E.C. : 

churchyard. In making this announc:ment the directors venture to anticipate 


they shall experience in their new offices, even in an increased 
degree, that hearty support from the mercantile community and the 
publie generally which has long since placed them in the fi:st rank 
of Insurance Companies, 

They believe that the main causa of the popularity thus attaching 
to the “ Royal” has been the confidence of whe community that the 


OR FAMILY MOURNING, 
PETER ROBINSON'S, of Regent-strect, 

will be found the most advantageous and economical Warehouse in 

England, Goods may be obtained made up ready for instant wear, 


purchased by the yard. Goods free f Company has ever met with liberality and promptitude all jrst 
— The Court and General Mourning Lar aaaaaae claims, PERCY M. DOVE, Manager. 
2536 to 262, Regent-atreet, London, May 1, 1865, JOUN B, JOHNSTON, Secretary in London, 


UNTEARABLE 


IBE-GROUND BLACK GRENADINES 


and BAREGES, The improved makes introduced by 
PETER ROBINSON, of Regent-stree’, 
excel all others for strengih and beauty of finish, 


Patierna free, to all persons eifecting Insurances with this Company from 


thisdate, 
eh Oe ee ene Wemeioas, 2nd I No charge made for Policy or Stamp, however small ih 
: 3rd.— Moderate Rates. 


4th —Unquestionable Security. 

5Sth.—A conti: wance of the same 
the tettlement of losses whic! 
Company, 

The great increase of Insurances which will now be effected gives 
most favourable opportunities for gentlemen of vundoubted 
position and infinence to obtain Agencies for the Koyal, Appli- 
cations should, however, be wade immediately. 

PERCY M. DOVE, Manager, 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London. 


LACK SILK 8,—Patterns free, 
Good useful Black Silks, from 35a. to 50s, the Dress, 
Superior and most enduring qualities, from 3 to 6 guineas, 
At PETER ROBINSON'S, of Regent-street. 


\HIS SEASON'S FASHIONS IN DRESS. 


LADIES.an@ the PUBLIC 
visiting London are ally invited to ins 


romptitude and liberality in 
have ever characterised the 


t our STOCK of 


SUMMER PURCHASES, consisting of all the LATEST NOVELTIES ildi 7 
IN DRESS, of ‘Sritiah an Foreign Manufacture, Royall Insaranoe Puletage, Lomabard-stcet, BO 
Wide-width BLACK GLAOCES, at 2s, 6d. and 2s, 11d. or Sa A ed — — ~ — 
GROS GRAINS, and DUCAPES, of the best manufacture, SPECIAL NOTICY, 


purchased previous to the late advance, 
Wide-width STRIPED SILKS, new Colours, 25s. 6d, the Drees 


of 12 yards, 

RICH CHENE SILKS, wide babesas 38e. 6d, the Dress of 13 yards, 
worth 50s, 

All tho LATEST FASHIONS in JACKETS and MANTLES for 


Summer Wear, 
PAISLEY, CASHMERE, “— any SHAWLS, in all the latest 


A. 

PLAIN and PRINTED ALPACA LUSTRRS, 8°. 11d., 10a. 94., and 
12s, 9d. the Foll Dresa, 
(now much in demand). 

A choice assertment of Embroidered and Braided Made-up Dressea, 
from 154, $d. 10 2 guineaw; with Jacket, complete, from 25, %1, 
A largo assortment of GRENADINE DRESSES, from 83. 11d. to 
Sle, 64. (much under the rerular price), 

Ribbons, Glovex, Hosiery, Trimmings, Haberdwhery, Paiasols, 


&e. 
FAMILY AND COMPLIMENTARY MOURNING, 
Drapera, Milliners, and Dressmakers supplied with cut lengths at 
‘Trade Price. 
Close on Saturdays at Four o'Clock. 
JAMES SPENCE and 0O., W 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Established 1824, 

The EIGHTH BONUS will be declared in JANUARY, 1867, and 
all With-Profit Policies in force on June 30, 1866, will participate, 
Assurances flected before June 30, 1865, will participate on two 
premicms, and thus receive a whole year's additional share of profits 
over later policies, 

‘Tables of Rates, and Forms of Prop. sal, can be obtained from any 
of the Society's Agents, or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFR, Actuary and Secretary. 

13, St. Jamea’s-equare, London, S.W. 


] ANK OF NEW ZEALAND. 
BANKERS TO THE GENR@RAL GOVERNMENT OF 
NEW ZEALAND, THE PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS OF 
AUCKLAND, CANTERBURY, OTAGO, &e., &e 
CAPITAL, £500,000, RESERVE FUND, £100,000, 
Branches and Agencies in New Zealand, 


and Ketail Silkmercera, Anckland Napier Wanganui b coreemadyl 
Drapers, &c,, 77 and 78, St. Pawl’s-churchyard, E.C. Russell Nelson We 2 
sronheina maw #iymonth —— ‘Yokowatriro 
v +” i 
RENCH PRINTED MUSLINS.—SEWELL | fhrisichurch — Nearuawahia Punstin Creek Waikouaiti 
and ©O. have frem the Company Lyonaise, Pari: Invercargill Picton Hyde Wakatipu 
upwards of 1000 Printed Muslia Dresses. high reputation i Riverton Manuherikia Wethersione 
their needs no comment. Prices 1s, to le. 6d. per yard ; ‘tte Timara Mount Ida 


Ko metre, 
OUS, Frith-sureet, Soho-equare. 


ANTIQUES,-SEWELL and CO, 


Lyttelton 
This Bank GRANTS DRAUGHTS on Cy of the above-named 
places, and transacts every description of ‘ing business con- 
nected with New Zealand, on the most faveurable terma, 

The London Offiee RECEIVES DEPOSITS at interest for fixed 


Mos 


periods, ou terma which may be learned ieation. 
have the —ger ot ‘No. w, Old Broadstrect, i RKWORTHY, 
in White, B fields ‘at tne mdon, E.C, == Managing Director. 
Compton House, Brith tect sana Old Compton-street, Scho, W. CCIDENTS to LIFE or LIMB, in the 


Field, the Streets, or at Home. 
An Annual Payment of £3 te £5 5a, to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGER ASSURANCE COMPANY 
secures £1000 in case of pees re Week while laid up by 


jury. 
ly to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 


\HE “ARIEL” MANTLE, SHAWL, and 


SWISS MANTILLA.—These oiegant novelties for the 
ee vere can be purchased only of FARMER and ROGERS, 
71, 173,17 


‘5, 179, Regent. street. For particulars 
: India, Chien, treeeh, Paisley, Norwich, and Fancy Shawis, from ot vendo, Repent 
Bows, Finite, Braids, Bande, Wigs, Fronts! Fy1ANOFORTES EXTRAORDINARY. 
of the first quality, of COLLEY, Perfumer, Hairdresser, and MOORE and MOORE LET on HIRE the 
Shampooer , 28, Bishopegate-street Within. Hair-cutting, 6d. PIANOFORTES, for three years, after which, and without 


further payment whatever, pianoforte becomes the peperty of 


the hirer :—28-guinea pianette, 24 guineas per quarter; 36-gui 


AN 


EFORE YOU FURNISH HAVE 

piccolo, £3 10s, warcer ; 42-guinea drawing-room model cottage, 
Barres tee visit the Establishment of, BRANSBY | J's lus’ per quatier; GO-guines semi-oblique £5 $8. per quarter. 
Upholsterers, Carpet Patent Bedstead. and Bedding Moore and Moore alwaye keep om hand a very stock for 

128, Ola Ki Factora, and complete House Furnishers, 12! an: selection, and every instrament is warranted perfect, and of the v: 

‘Al’ ent-road, London, 5.E. (next Bricklayers’ Arms station). | best manufacture, Extensive Pianoforte Ware-rooms, 104 and 1¢ 
fiadiene Ee ae Gelivered free to any house in the Bishopagate-atreet Within, E.C. Jury award, International Exbi- 
16%, Ce ee Caen anne, euaelene Ser | geen ent eheey, Deen 

joore 


R. DE JONGH’S LIGHT- BROWN 
sites Teg Oe tas iek all wl OA BE 
tone to the ays om end restore ot vf to the AF teobhs tae te 


IOTURE-FRAMES for the COLOURED 


PICTURE given with the ‘‘ Tlustrated London News." Hand- 


rength most feeble are thus | some gilt frame and glass, Ix 6d.; elegant oval compo frame, 
Gescribed by BENJAMIN CLARKK, Eeq, MRCS, F.L8, in ves- | 5° red Crap teed hes dx ont : 
tifying to ite extraord in his own cage :-—" After the pe ae a P and 34, St, n'elene. ics 


oil and all other remeales that Re cet had tallied, I taied, ——— 
e y as a last resort, DR. D& JONGH'S Light-brown Ire- = 
ceived immediate relief, and i's use was the means of my restoration | Landon : Printed and Published at the Office, 2, Catherine-street, in 
to health.'—Sold only in capsuled imperial half-pinte, 28, 6d. ; the Parish of St, Mary-le-Strand, in the County of Middlesex, by 
pints, 4s. od, ; quarts, 98, by DR. DE JONGH'S So! Seasignse:, THOMAS FOX, 2,Catherinc-street, Strand, aforesaid, SATU BDAY 
Chem! MAY 27, 1865, 


